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THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMIT 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the adjourned Sixty-fourth 
Ordinary General Meeting of THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED will be held at Cunard Building, in the 
City of Liverpool, on Wednesday, 8th October, 1941, at 11.0 a.m. 
1. To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1940, with the Reports 

of the Directors and Auditors. es 
2. To elect Directors and Auditors in place of those retiring, 

hut who being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 


H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
27th September, 1941. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Share Transfer Books 
of the Company will be closed from Saturday, the 18th October, 
to Saturday, the 1st November, both days inclusive, for the prt 
paration of the Half-yearly Dividend on the Preference Shares; 
which will be paid on the 3rd November. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they 
will receive payment of the said Half-yearly Dividend on the 
Preference Shares at the rate of Two Shillings and Sixpence pe 
Share, less Income Tax, on and after Monday, the 3rd November, 
1941, on presentation of Preference Share Coupon No. 89 at the 
Company’s Office in London. dan 

Coupons for payment in London must be left four clear ay 
previously for examination, and may be deposited on 15th inst- 

By Order, 
J. Davipson, Secretary. 

Offices of the Company: 11 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 

Ist October, 1941. 
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The Use of Men 


in core of Mr Churchill’s speech in the Commons 
_ on Tuesday was his defence of the army. The charges 
against the army are two, one that it is too big and 
industry too enervated by its demands for men, the other 
that it is too weak to make a western front. Sir Walter 
Citrine and Mr Bevin have done battle publicly on this 
issue ; and the Prime Minister spoke on Tuesday as a 
judge. Uncompromisingly, he stated the War Cabinet’s 
view, which is Mr Bevin’s. He denied that the army was 
distended at the expense of manufacture. He spoke of 
the Government’s responsibility to maintain here at home 
an ample high-class force to beat down and annihilate 
any invading lodgment ; of Hitler’s power, while stand- 
ing on the defensive in the east, to strike simultaneously 
at the valley of the Nile, at north-west Africa and at the 
British islands ; and of the prospect of the heaviest fight- 
ing of the war in the Middle East. “ He has the weapons 
(the Prime Minister said). He has the divisions, and, 
on the mainland of Europe, he has ample means of 
transportation”; and it is to stand on guard against these 
grave menaces that the present medium-sized British 
army, hardened, nimble, alert, highly mechanised and 
armoured, must be held intact. Mr Churchill did not say, 
but it is implied, that when fighting starts, casualties will 
slim the army soon enough—which the critics, with their 
€xperience of waiting warfare, strangely forget. 

Mr Churchill’s review has been called encouraging. 
He told of the division of shipping losses by three, of 
better Christmas dinners and rising imports; of the 
Masses of machines and materials which, in spite of 
‘tious problems of transportation, are destined to Russia 

t Britain and the United States, and of the serious 
Sacrifices and extreme efforts that will be asked of the 
British people to keep Russia in the fight. But every 
Stage of the Prime Minister’s argument admitted the 
Prospect of almost the entire force of the German 


Wehrmacht falling upon British defenders in Asia, in 
Egypt or at home. If it is true that the danger of invasion 
will linger in the winter and present itself very sharply 
and gravely in the spring, and that Hitler, though bruised 
and bloodied in the east, will be able to “ strike together ” 
in the west, the south-east and the south, the outlook is 
indeed grim ; and there is nothing in the British air offen- 
sive so far to remove the need for British soldiers to hold 
their ground on the long broken line from the Shetlands 
to Persia and Singapore. 

The situation was tersely summed up by Mr Churchill: 
“the enemy’s only shortage is in the air . . . for the rest 
he still retains the initiative . . . we have not had the force 
to take it from him.” This is the Government’s answer, 
not only to the claim that the army is too big, but also to 
the demand for offensive action on land against the 
enemy. In his Lees Knowles lectures two years ago, 
General Wavell declared that 


It is the lack of knowledge of the principles and 
practice of military movement and administration—the 
logistics of war—which puts what we call amateur 
strategists wrong, not the principles of strategy which 
can be apprehended in a very short time by a reasonable 
intelligence. 


Where Mr Lloyd George erred in the last war 
was not in his general strategical conceptions, which 
were often excellent, but in his lack of knowledge of the 
mechanics of war—i.e., of the time it takes to transport 
troops from one place to another. 


The Government’s case now against those who regard 
the army as either too swollen or too idle is that, with 
all the mechanics of modern warfare considered, it would 
be impossible to guard against the dangers that are 
imminent with a differently sized army differently 
disposed or differently employed. It is a question of 
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defence ; and, in a sense, it is a frank confession of weak- 
ness. But there is also only one answer to the question who 
will launch the attacks against the enemy, when the time 
and the strength do come ; it can only be the army. 

It would be unjust to leave Mr Bevin—who with 
characteristic heat has called Sir Walter Citrine a quisling 
for criticising the Government’s manpower policy—in 
undisputed possession of the field. Sir Walter’s starting 
point is the same as Mr Churchill’s, the need for greater 
strength against a powerful and ruthless enemy. The 
contention that, in this war, the task is to man the equip- 
ment rather than, as in 1914-18, to equip the men, is 
common sense. “ As our army must necessarily be small, 
it is all the more necessary that it should be highly 
mechanised and armoured.” The words are Mr 
Churchill’s and his view—like Sir Walter Citrine’s, pre- 
sumably—is that the British army, unable to be the big- 
gest, must be the best. The question is whether this aim is 
being impeded by over-mobilisation;. and Sir Walter 
Citrine’s doubts echo the wonderings of many people 
who know how coal mining and farming, for instance, 
have suffered from calling-up. 

The layman does not know the answer. But it should 
be said that, since Dunkirk and the fall of France, 
shattered illusions and slipshod ways, the size of the 
fighting forces has come to be based, not on depart- 
mental notions, but on a survey of the manpower avail- 


able to make, to man and to maintain their equipment. It . 


was Sir William Beveridge, rather than Colonel Blimp, 
who made the calculations according to which the opti- 
mum size of the three Services is worked out, with due 
regard to the men and women needed to work in the 
factories and fields. At bottom, it is a manpower policy, 
not a military one. No doubt there have been depart- 
mental frictions and revisions ; no economist’s plan was 
ever proof against personalities and prejudices. Without 
doubt, there are still illogicalities and overlappings. But 
the press and the private pundits are widely astray if they 
believe that their discovery that men are needed to work 
as well as to fight, to produce equipment as well as to 
use it, bursts as a revelation upon the War Cabinet. It 
was significant that the recent interim report of the 
Beveridge committee stood by the demand of the 
Services for more skilled engineers to maintain their 
machines ; and it will be surprising if the committee’s 
final report does not endorse still further the Govern- 
ment’s plan. 

But planning is not performance. The doubts expressed 
by Sir Walter Citrine and many others spring from prac- 
tical shortcomings. It is undoubtedly a mark of error when 
coal production, the output of food or the manufacture 
of vital implements of war are held back by shortage of 
labour. Where the critics have strayed is in taking these 
bottlenecks as necessarily indictments of the rapacity of 
the War Office. The fault has been at least as much with 
industry and the Government’s industrial policy. The 
plan upon which the allocation of manpower has been 
based by the Government presumably took as its datum 
the greatest possible economy of labour and skill in 
civilian work ; and it is this that has been most lacking. 
Even now, the nation’s workers are not divided into two 
competing pools—those in the forces and those in essential 
work ; there is a third pool of those who, in the context 
of total war, neither toil nor spin, whether they are 
actually working or not. An article on page 409 shows 
how the Germans have had to travel the same harsh road 
in search of manpower ; and how, in this country, the 
recruitment of labour by registration and mobilisation and 
the release and economy of labour by the curtailment of 
civilian industry, concentration and rationalisation have 
lagged belatedly in contrast, because of the Nazis’ totali- 
tarian start. The demand of the forces here are onerous, 
not so much because their planned size is generally too 
large, but rather because the best use is not yet being 
made of industry’s labour force. It is not the plan but 
its timing that has gone wrong. 

There is a case, when the plan has run out of gear, for 
improvisation ; for releasing coalminers and farm workers 
from military service, even though, had the plan advanced 
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evenly in all branches, their release might not have beep 
needed. It is the end not the means that is important 
Sull more, perhaps, there is a case for contemplati 
the German practice of a dual purpose army (described 
on another page) in which, in the lulls between battles, 
trained soldiers go back to work in their factories while 
skilled workers are trained for fighting or military maip. 
tenance ; so that, except now when the vast demands of 
the eastern front have forced Germany to overmobilise, 
the trained army is steadily increased in size without 
cutting down the labour force of industry. Mr Churchill 
is opposed to interchangeability. He will not have the 
existing formations “ pulled to pieces and gutted”; and 
there is one important difference between his position and 
Hitler’s, which goes a long way to justify his standpoint, 
Hitler has used his armies when and how he has himself 
decided. He had been able to command the lulls and the 
campaigns. But the British forces have constantly to be 
on the watch ; the initiative is against them. 

Nevertheless, there is probably much more than the 
Prime Minister will publicly admit in the projects for 
releasing special workers temporarily. It may be, too, that 
the Government’s manpower plan is, in practice, over- 
spartan, in its calls upon the ingenuity and inventiveness 
of industry. The trouble comes, for the gearing and timing 
of programmes, when one part of them has to be scaled 
up; when the output of planes had to be pushed up 
hugely after Dunkirk, or when the programme for tanks 
had to be drastically revised this year, or now when the 
need for massive help to Russia trips away planes and 
tanks and equipment for which men are earmarked to 
man and maintain them. These are the fortunes of war; 
the kaleidoscope flickers, and the plans are out of joint. 
But far too often it has been because the programmes 
have been set much too low to begin with ; and it is only 
the present plan, the output budget brought in by Mr 
Churchill last March, that has inspired any confidence 
of its sufficiency. It is obviously true that the advent of 
Russia into the war has entailed considerable revisions, 
a scaling-up here, a cutting-down there. There is no 
intention now of increasing the army’s numbers. It is 
true, too, as most people with acquaintance with the army 
would admit, that however apt the higher plans may be 
for making soldiers hardened, alert and highly skilled, 
they too often lose effectiveness, apart perhaps from the 
training of actual mechanics, in their translation by local 
commanders. But, on balance, the dilemma that has 
brought Transport House’s leading figures into indignant 
conflict must be resolved by civilians, not soldiers. The 
problem is to make the most of the manpower available: 
to bring in more women from non-essential trades 
from idleness ; to transfer still more men into war industry 
from work, clerical, professional and industrial, which, 
at the present pinch, can well be done without ; to com 
centrate industry (essential and non-essential) with 4 
ruthlessness which the so-calied Lyttelton scheme, now 
completed, never attempted ; and to rationalise the pro- 
cesses and standardise the products of industry. 

It is a problem which is so much based upon large- 
scale dilution that Sir Walter Citrine himself can help 
greatly; and one which Mr Bevin, who has at last 
brought himself to call up the younger shopgirls 
20 to 25, can make or mar by the degree of his deter- 
mination. It involves large welfare schemes organised 
financed by the State. It involves compensation for com 
demned activities, so that the fear of causing losses 
cutting non-essential output drastically will be remov 
It involves some pooling of the financial interests 
separate firms so that their autarky does not impede the 
policies that the world’s need requires. As a letter on page 
414 urges, it involves the removal of all proved finam 
impediments to the flow of labour and the pace of pre 
duction. Above all, it involves the wholehearted CO 
operation of all citizens in the performance of their duty. 

The country is still in danger. That was Mr Churchill’s 
message. It will not be saved by great argument betwees 
public men, but only by a wise policy which will drat 
every ounce of effectiveness out of every resource at 
nation’s disposal. That is the economics of war. 
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Revolt in Europe 


ROM most of the German occupied territories in 

Europe come reports of a new wave of sabotage and 
resistance, and a corresponding counter-wave of German 
repression and reprisals. The scale of revolt is more 
serious and far more widespread than on any previous 
occasion; and the steps taken by the German authorities 
are as a result more ferocious. The chief centres of unrest 
are, in the south east, the mountains of Serbia; in the 
centre, the Czech protectorate ; in the west, industrial 
occupied France ; and in the north, Norway. But ripples 
of resistance extend far beyond these areas. The signs 
of revolt are visible even in nominally unoccupied terri- 
tory. Vichy has introduced an entirely new policing system 
on Nazi lines ; and every report from Italy confirms the 
existence there of widespread criticism and even of violent 
local revolt. 

The Germans are meeting this new mood with com- 
plete ruthlessness. It is the first sign of serious internal 
resistance, and the Nazis are obviously determined to 
make the punishment exemplary. Martial law was 
imposed on Norway in August; the shooting of Laval 
was the signal for almost daily executions of ‘‘ Com- 
munists” in France, sometimes twenty and more at a 
time ; the Serb guerillas, the Chetniki, have been active 
enough to draw three more German divisions into 
Jugoslavia for “ policing duties.” Latest of all, Heydrich, 
the coldest killer in Himmler’s entourage, has taken over 
the dutv of “ protecting” the Czechs during the diplo- 
matic “ illness ” of Von Neurath. His arrival was the signal 
for martial law in the Protectorate. 

The resistance is naturally concentrated on impeding 
the German war effort. Sabotage of a variety and 
ingenuity new to Europe is being practised from Narvik 
to the Peloponnese. Arson, crop destruction, derailments, 
machine wrecking, ca’canny—all these, and countless 
variations on the same themes—are the nightly business of 
thousands of courageous souls in whom Russian resist- 
ance has roused new hope and new initiative. It is a 
moving and terrible spectacle—a darkened Europe 
through which the tramp of the Nazi guards re-echoes and 
their voices ring into the night, challenging every sound 
and movement ; and behind this facade of vigilance, a 
host of nameless men, working in silence with pliers and 
saws and acetylene flares, pulling at the proud structure, 
dislocating here a line, there a dynamo, there a storage 
plant, like death-watch beetles in the floor of Europe. 

The danger for Britain and the United States is that 
the spectacle is too moving and too engrossing. It leads 
almost inevitably to the picture of Hitlerism tottering to 
destruction under the pressure of its internal contra- 
dictions. It provides a painless way to victory. It increases 
complacency and with it inertia. The picture of sabotage 
is incomplete unless it is set against its background—the 
industrial and agricultural resources of Europe organised 
to capacity to feed the German war machine. Ever since 
March, 1938, when the German invasions began, the 
tendency has been to think of the added territories in 
terms, not of increased war potential for Germany, but of 
added administrative inconvenience and political peril. 
Even to-day, occupied territory conjures up the picture of 
the saboteurs rather than of the dumb millions who are 
working because they must—for bread. 

Since 1938, the resources of almost all Europe have 
been added to Germany’s war potential. The pre-war 
deficiencies in such crucial materials as iron ore, bauxite 
and copper have been largely made good. The liberal 

rman coal supplies for fuel and for synthetics and sub- 
Sttutes have been vastly increased by the addition of 
Polish, French and Dutch supplies. The industrial capacity 
of the Reich has been enlarged by the addition of at least 
Sx highly developed heavy industrial regions, and the 

s’ absolute control has enabled them to rationalise 
adapt production in all these areas to suit German 








ends. Industrial areas previously working under the ham- 
pering conditions of three different political administra- 
tions—such as Silesia or the Ruhr-Lorraine triangle— 
have been unified; competing industries have been merged 
or cartelised ; non-essential industries have been trans- 
ferred to war work. Germany’s chronic shortage of man- 
power has been eased by the addition of workers of every 
European race, partly on a forced labour basis, but, far 
more widely, on the ordinary basis of a living wage. The 
fact that trade union regulations have been everywhere 
abolished or relaxed has enabled the Nazis to take in an 
enormous slack among the men previously employed, 
quite apart from drawing in those previously without 
work. The extent of this integration of employment is 
illustrated by recent advertisements for Dutch agricul- 
turalists to take up well-paid jobs in the Ukraine. 

It is against this background that the importance of 
sabotage can be properly assessed. When railways are 
blown up or bridges destroyed, the damage must be set 
against the flexibility and choice of alternative routes which 
the Germans enjoy because of their control of all means 
of European transit and transport. When ca’canny 
reduces output—as it is reported to have done in 
Bohemia—by some thirty per cent, it must be recalled 
that the other seventy per cent might have been destined 
for the independent army of the Czechs or the Allied 
armies. When German soldiers are needed for extra 
police work, or there is a dearth among well trained 
German bureaucrats, the inconvenience must be offset 
by calculating the extra output of the men who have 
to be administered and controlled. Only if the amount cf 
sabotage counterbalanced all Germany’s gains from 
conquest would there be point in thinking and writing 
about a “ tottering ” Reich. 

This is not to say that sabotage is not of immense 
significance to the Allied cause. Only in the hour of 
victory will the peoples of Europe begin to realise all they 
owe to the battalions of forgotten men whose weavons 
were the screwdriver and the petrol rag, and whose 
reward was often death. But it is vital—if these men are 
not to have died in vain—that their sacrifice should not 
be used as one more excuse for avoiding sacrifice in the 
still free countries. Sabotage cannot meet the steadily 
rising flood of German production. That can be done 
only by counter-production on the same scale. The 
illusion that time is on the side of the Allies dies a lin- 
gering death, even though the Panzer divisions which 
smashed Poland were built after Munich, the Panzer 
afisions which smashed France after the Polish war, 
the Panzer divisions which are smashing their way into 
Russia after the fall of France. Each time, the Germans 
struck with more force, because they had a greater 
war potential behind them. This progression gives the 
measure of the blow which would fall upon this island 
if. Russia’s industrial areas were to be overwhelmed. 

On his arrival in this country, Mr Biggers surprised 
some by commenting that in mid-1943, on-the basis of 
their present programmes, Britain and the United States 
would have outstripped the total output of German 
Europe. Similar calculations were made in 1939 and in 
1940, fixing an earlier term for the overhauling of the 
German colossus, which has since grown by what it has 
fed on. It is still ahead. Sabotage can deflect its step a 
little. Widespread sabotage may even make it pause and 
stumble. But the only way to overtake it in the race for 
victory is by a burst of productive speed and energy in 
Britain and the United States such as they have not so 
far even envisaged. The saboteur is the far-flung advance 
guard of the Allied attack. Unsupported, his little effort 
will cost the Germans a bullet and him his life. Sabotage 
is a call to action, not to relaxation. The forgotten men 
of Europe are taking up the cry of Britain last year, 
“* Give us the tools. Together we can finish the job.” 
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Economics of Alliance 


_— Moscow Conference on supplies to Russia took 
a long time to muster. But the representatives of 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union have 
worked at very high speed ; reports from sub-committees 
on military, naval, air transport, raw material and medical 
supplies were called for on Monday, and the Conference 
ended on Wednesday. This meeting means a further 
advance in the economics of alliance. Its success in bring- 
ing quick aid to the eastern front will inevitably be ham- 
pered by the enormous difficulties of organising large- 
scale traffic into the Soviet Union. But there is reason to 
hope that its deliberations have recognised that the three 
Powers—including even non-belligerent America—came 
together, not primarily as debtors and creditors, but as 
co-operators to share out a single stock in a common cause. 

When Hitler went to war it was plain that the entire 
resources of the world beyond the British blockade and 
outside Axis hands would be his foes and could, finally, 
be his masters. Time was on his side if he could score 
his victories singly, before these resources could be 
marshalled and pooled; and, though the sands are 
running out more rapidly now, it remains his aide while 
any inhibitions remain, nationally, upon total mobilisation 
or, internationally, upon total alliance. First Britain and 
now the United States have fought against the temptation, 
in their domestic affairs, to regard war-making, or defence, 
as an extra industry, instead of as the whole of wartime 
economic activity ; and, in the world field, the fact that 
friends and allies in total war must move in concert, and 
not in parallel, has been blazoned by a detailed series of 
disasters in the field. 

On the eve of France’s fall, Mr Churchill made his 
offer of common citizenship. It was a symbol of alliance. 
How the arrangements between France and Britain for a 
common war effort really worked, no one but the two 
countries’ leaders at the time knows. Certainly they failed 
completely in the only test. But the joint plans made, 
not simply through the Supreme War Council for action 
in the field, but for a common policy in trade, in shipping, 
in currency and banking and in output, represent 
historically the most remarkable administrative experi- 
ment of wartime. They were nugatory because the scale 
and character of Allied strategy were entirely lacking. 
Neither France nor Britain was, in any total sense, at 
war while they waited for May, 1940. 

When President Roosevelt transcended neutrality by 
denuding the United States of weapons in 1940 to bolster 
Britain, alone and stripped at Dunkirk, a new chapter in 
alliance started. Lease and Lend sounds its motif ; and@@he 
President’s “garden hose” is its symbol. Cash and Carry 
could no longer ensure access for the free peoples resisting 
aggression to the large part of the world’s stock of 
materials and equipment which is counted in the wealth of 
America. The measure of Lease and Lend is neither 
appropriations nor orders nor deliveries; it is the fact 
that, inescapably, from March, 1941, and even before, 
representatives of Britain and the United States had to 
sit and consult together on the best uses and the best 
places of employment for the war materials of the western 
hemisphere. Hitler’s war had made them, not merely 
friends across a counter, but joint administrators of half 
a world or more of materials, plant and labour. 

It is rightly laid down in the constitution of the new 
Board of Supply Priorities and Allocations in the United 
States that there is no intention of subordinating American 
policy to that of any other country; just as the British 
Government is pledged not to use leased and lent 
materials to the disadvantage of American manufacturers. 
But there is only one stock of material resources, in the 
British Empire and Commonwealth, in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union, to be shared, in the most 
economical and effective way possible, between the war 
economies of the belligerents and the defence economy 
of America ; and the task of allocation must at bottom 


be a joint one. The report that, for the next ninety days, 
President Roosevelt is to send all instead of half the 
defence output of the United States to Britain and Russia 
has been officially denied. But, like the symbolic gesture of 
the British Government in deciding to send a week's 
output of tanks to the eastern front, such a report dog 
mark the kind of economic decision which the thre 
parties to the Moscow Conference must have found them. 
selves brought to make freely in the allocation of their 
means between the competing ends of world defence, 

It is because this process of allocating what is in the 
last resort a single limited stock of resources is the core of 
international, no less than of national, war economics, that 
alliance, whether joint action in battle or non-belligerent 
co-operation in defence, is not all immediate 
In 1939-40, the supplying of France and the French forces 
by sea was possibly a heavier strain, on balance, upon 
British shipping than the first frustrated campaign of the 
U-boats. The subtraction of British resources, of 
materials, ships and equipment no less than men, to 
bolster resistance in the Balkans, unsuccessfully, was an 
inescapable but hard decision. For a long time, it was 
argued that a passive réle on the part of the United 
States would serve the Allied belligerents best because 
their calls upon American defence output would not be 
disturbed by the claims of the expanding forces of the 
United States itself; and it is a fact that the equipment 
of the American army, as it grows, and the furnishing of 
the American navy, as it takes on wider and more active 
duties, with tankers, auxiliaries and additions, are 
powerful items in the schedule of charges on the common 
stock. The choice, at home, between using an additional 
supply of men to make, man or maintain military equip- 
ment is paralleled, in the wider international sphere, by 
the choice between using an addition of ships for 
materials, foodstuffs or war supplies, for Britain, the Mid- 
dle East or Russia, or the choice between using a 
increment of American resources for United States 
defence, British output or replacements in Russia. 

The case of Russia is the plainest of all. The trans- 
formation of 180 million people and their resources from 
a sceptical non-belligerency to unreserved alliance, a trans- 
formation made by Hitler himself when he attacked in 
June, can be to the Allies the decisive gain of the war. 
But, so far, it is only an asset, economically, in the great 
losses that are being inflicted on the enemy, whose 
supplies of men and material are being sliced away, 
though his power to produce—still at a greater rate, im 
German Europe, than Britain and America—stays intact. 
Directly, it is a liability. As the Russians retreat or stand 
stubbornly at bay, they are losing massively in equipment 
and, through the capture or investing by the enemy of rich 
industrial areas, in the power to replace it. Only if 
Britain and America can fully discharge their liability 
to make up these losses can the asset of the Russian 
alliance be realised ; it is in their own interest, as well a 
in payment for the valour and the sacrifice of the Russians 
in the struggle, to meet this liability by every means. 

Alliance, then, is a matter of allocations and priorities, 
not of trade or exchange or barter or the quid pro qué 
of accounting autarky. In terms of war potential, an 
Hitler’s strength that he has been able to impose ts 
fact upon the industry and agriculture of Europe. Against 
him there are the entire resources of the free wee 
valueless if they are not used against him and wasted 
they are not economically and strategically appr 
between the belligerents—Russia and China as well as - 
British nations and the Free Europeans—and between tt 
battlefronts. There are bottlenecks, shortages and a regr 
ment of obdurate difficulties in their apportionment. But, 
fundamentally, these are not due to the increase in ac 
claims upon the stock of resources, as the war has epee 
and as the number of belligerents has grown ; the war 
a world war when Hitler started it, and it was always © 
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a matter of time before it became actually world-wide. 
They are due to lack of vision: lack of vision by the indi- 
vidual countries, in or outside the war, who have believed 
that they could limit their liability to marshal their 
strength ; and lack of vision by the nations together who 
have only been shown, by shocks and disasters, that the 
one way to defeat total aggression is by the pooling of their 
strength in total alliance. Potentially, the claims upon the 
free world’s resources were as great in September, 1939, as 
they are now, two years later ; and it was the failure to 
take the measure of the task then that causes the Powers 
to have met at Moscow this week to share out a common 
stock that is far smaller than it could, or will, be. 
The lesson of Moscow is twofold. For every free nation, 
it is that nothing, in time, in effort or in sacrifice, should 
be spared to increase, by expanded output, the resources 
available for the defeat of Hitler ; the talk has been too 
long of the defence of nations and too little of the destruc- 
tion of the aggressor. For the nations, the lesson is that 
they must act still more together in concert and ‘still less, 
autarkically, in parallel. The invention by Mr Roosevelt 
of Lease and Lend started a new era, after the abortive 
trial of complete alliance made by Britain and France. 
From Lease and Lend—and aid to Russia, even if for 
cash, is part of Lease and Lend because it is a drain on 
precisely the same war chest—springs the need for the 
nations to confer together, not simply on the share-out 
from the chest, but on the use of materials, plant and 
labour to replenish it and on the use and disposition of 
machines and equipment from it on the battlefronts. 
Hitler’s enemies, whether they are formally prepared to 
meet him in battle or not, are so “mixed up” in the 
economic tasks of their association that, willy nilly, they 
have a mutual say, not only in the trade, production, 
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consumption and industrial mobilisation of each other, 
but in their tactics and their strategy. “At every stage 
(the Prime Minister said on Tuesday) we have to consider 
the interests of our Russian ally and the outlook, wishes 
and actions of the United States.” It is more than a 
parallel movement. It is an “involvement” which goes 
far deeper, in its repercussions on the associated nations, 
than most of the plans of Federal Unionists. 

This is the Mississippi flood that Mr Churchill heralded. 
It needs its institutions still for the winning of the war ; 
and it can lap over into the winning of the peace. Dr Van 
Dusen said in his broadcast postscript on Sunday that the 
question is not whether the United States will come into 
the war, but whether the United States will stay in the 
peace. The same is true of all the nations. All the Allies 
have endorsed the Atlantic Charter, which offers equality 
of trade and access to materials to every people. They 
have set up a bureau to survey the immediate economic 
needs of liberated Europe. In Britain, there is already an 
organisation under Sir Frederick Leith-Ross to supervise 
the purchase, storage and distribution of surplus produce, 
and Sir Frederick has just gone to confer with the 
American Economic Defence Board which, inter alia, has 
the same task of correlating economic defence and post- 
war economic reconstruction. The needs of Europe and 
of primary producers will march together. 

In wartime the economics of alliance dictate the utmost 
co-operation between “ sovereign” states in the use of 
their common resources. The lesson is no less valid for 
peacetime. The stock will still be common, and the 
crucial test still where this or that resource can be most 
economically and most efficiently used. The war will only 
be won by co-operation between allies and the mobility 
of their resources ; and the same will be true of the peace. 


Colonial Constitutions 


AST week, the centenary of the rule of the White 

Rajahs in Sarawak was celebrated by the grant of a 
constitution from the present ruler. Sir Charles Brooke 
has now surrendered his absolute powers ; henceforward 
he will govern through a Council of Negri, composed of 
14 official members and 11 unofficial representatives of 
the people, which will be the sole legislative authority, 
and a Supreme Council, consisting of no fewer than five 
members, of whom a majority must be members of the 
Sarawak Civil Service and members of the Council of 
Negri. Through this Supreme Council the Rajah’s 
execytive powers will be exercised. 

This is not a very big step towards self-government. 
Most British colonies have a legislature of sorts, and there 
is apparently no question yet of giving the people of 
Sarawak the right to choose their representatives. Never- 
theless, the new constitution is an illustration of what 
Mr Churchill in defining Point 3 of the Atlantic Charter 
called “ the progressive evolution of self-governing institu- 
tons in the regions and peoples which owe allegiance to 
the British Crown.” It also serves as a reminder of the 
widely differing progress towards independence which the 
different colonies have achieved. It comes in the same year 
that has seen a new constitution put into force in Trinidad 
and universal adult suffrage proposed for Jamaica. 

The Trinidad reforms were so disappointing with regard 
to the basic problem of giving the people a wider say in 
the colony’s government that the Jamaican Reform Bill 
was by contrast especially welcomed. Yet, towards the 
end of August, the Legislative Council of Jamaica rejected 
the proposed constitution, which besides granting adult 
suffrage would have put the elected members of the 
Council in a majority and given the nominated unofficial 
members the right to vote as they pleased. It is clear from 

€ discussions that took place in the island before the 
debate in the Council that there was a considerable amount 

reservation about some of the proposals. The People’s 
National Party, which has been foremost in the plea for 
universal suffrage and full self-government, objected to 

extended powers given to the Governor and to the 


separation of the executive from the legislature. Never- 
theless, it was prepared to accept the new constitution if 
the Colonial Office would agree to modification on these 
and other points, and it has roundly condemned the deci- 
sion of the Council—where, incidentally the party is not 
represented—calling for its dissolution and for an appeal 
to the country on the whole issue. 

The next move lies with the Governor and the Colonial 
Office. Obviously the decision of the Legislative Council 
is not the decision of the people because of the very 
unrepresentative nature of the Council which the new 
constitution was intended to remedy ; and matters cannot 
be allowed to rest as they are, since a majority is in 
favour of reform. 

The wisest course would probably be to modify the new 
constitution on the lines suggested by the People’s 
National Party, for its demands are not altogether unreas- 
onable. Its chief amendment to the proposals as they stand 
is, first, that elected members of the new Legislative 
Council should be given certain executive offices, to be 
confined at first to a few selected departments, but 
gradually extended to all. The Ministers, for such they 
would in fact be, would be nominated by the Legislature 
and would be ex-officio members of a Privy Council with 
executive powers. It is impossible to say whether the 
Jamaicans have reached the stage of being able to assume 
responsibility for the conduct as well as the deliberation of 
their affairs. Most probably they have not. It is likely that, 
in the first flush of enfranchisement, they will return irres- 
ponsible demagogues such as Alexander Bustamante—the 
trade union leader at present detained on security grounds 
—who will claim to have won them the right to vote. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see how the Jamaicans 
—or, indeed, any people at a similar stage of development 
—can ever become administrators if they are not given 
the chance to learn. For that reason, the PNP proposal 
for a limited form of executive responsibility to begin 
with seems a reasonable compromise. But its demand that 
the Governor should have no overriding powers is more 
questionable. At the present stage, while the people are 
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learning the responsibilities of government, the Governor 
must have some overriding powers ; the checks and 
balances of party government, as Britain knows it, 
cannot be acquired in a day, and it is possible to envisage 
important measures, such as the Finance Bill, being inter- 
minably delayed because the Legislative Council fails to 
agree. The Governor is reluctant to use his existing power 
of enforcing measures ; he would be much more reluctant 
to use his new power in the face of the opposition of a 
body representing the whole people, unless he was con- 
vinced that the measure in question was for their good. In 
Trinidad, where a similar power has been granted to the 
Governor, he has given an.assurance to this effect. 

Whether the PNP would agree to a compromise, and 
whether the Legislative Council would accept its terms, 
is not at all clear. Nevertheless, a compromise is worth 
trying, if only because the present situation is so deplor- 
able. But if one cannot be reached, then the Colonial 
Office might seriously consider withdrawing what 
semblance of power the present Legislative Council has. 
In many ways, this would obviously be a retrograde step. 
But an out-and-out benevolent despotism would be pre- 
ferable to the present system by which a plutocracy—or 
plantocracy, to use the happy term coined by the Parlia- 
mentary Commission to British Guiana—obstructs the 
despot whenever he tries to be benevolent. 

The Jamaican constitution is something of a test case. 
For constitutional changes in the West Indies are in the 
air, and on the fate of the proposals for Jamaica may 
well depend the progress of reform in the other colonies. 
A new constitution for British Guiana, whose present one 
is one of the most reactionary of all, is already under 
consideration ; and a similar constitutional basis in all the 
West Indies is necessary to pave the way for federation, 
which itself must be an essential condition of further 
self-government. 

The problem of constitutional reform is not, .of course, 
confined to the West Indies. Indeed, its progress there 
is already awaking similar aspirations in West Africa ; 
and the West African Students’ Union has passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the introduction of adult franchise in all 
the colony areas of West Africa, the reform of the legisla- 
tive councils and the appointment of at least six Africans 
in the Governor’s Executive Council in each colony. It 
also resolved that the object of indirect rule in Nigeria 
should be the establishment of a United Nigeria with a 
Federal Constitution, and that whenever, during the opera- 
tion of indirect rule, “there is any conflict between the 
old and the new order, democratic considerations should 
always prevail.” 

Self-government is the goal which Britain holds out to 
all its dependent peoples ; and when it is withheld from 
those who are ready for it, it is because the :nterests 
of a minority, or majority, who are not ready, must be 
safeguarded. This is well illustrated by the present situa- 
tion in Rhodesia. Self-government was granted to South- 


NOTES OF 


Mr Churchill told the House of Commons on Tuesday 
that British, Allied and neutral shipping losses for July, 
August and September were only one-third of the losses 
suffered in April, May and June. Since June the practice 
of publishing regular statements of shipping losses has been 
abandoned ; but it is possible to deduce from the fact that 
losses were 1,400,000 tons in April, May and June, that 
losses in the next three months were just about 470,000 tons, 
which (without any allowance for later news of additional 
sinkings) represents a monthly average of some 157,000 
tons—which is still, of course, a grave wastage. 
The real problem which faces this country is the best 
use which can be made of the margin over estimated 
shipping losses which has been secured by the successful 
patrolling of the British and American navies. Mr Churchill 
spoke of the likelihood that several million tons more will 
now be imported than the figures which he gave in private 
to the Commons earlier in the year. The Government is 


ern Rhodesia with the proviso that the consent of the 
Dominions Office must be obtained before any legis. 
lation affecting the natives can take effect. Ip 
practice, however, this watching brief on behalf 
of the natives appears to be ignored; it has 
certainly not prevented the Southern Rhodesian Goverp. 
ment from passing, and the Dominions Office from 
agreeing to, the recent Land Apportionment Act, which 
discriminates shockingly against the natives. Moreover, 
that Government is now pressing hard for the amalgama- 
tion of the two Rhodesias as the basis of a future Central 
African Dominion, which, if it succeeded, would mean 
that another one and a-half million natives would be 
placed under its jurisdiction. The Colonial Office has s9 
far firmly refused to agree to amalgamation; but the situa- 
tion has been complicated by the birth of a spurious 
Labour party in Northern Rhodesia, composed only of 
Europeans, which, at the recent elections, obtained a 
majority in the Legislative Council with amalgamation as 
the first plank in its platform and demanding that the 
Colonial Office’s statement that native interests are para- 
mount should be withdrawn. It is worth noting that the 
Northern Rhodesian native has no vote, and it would be 
a travesty of trusteeship if the Northern Rhodesian Goy- 
ernment or the Colonial Office were to be influenced by 
the new party, in spite of its apparent election success, 

Difficulties will always be greatest where there is a 
European settler class, both because this class, unlike the 
colonial servant, is not selected or trained for the purpose 
of educating the native to self-government but by instinct 
looks down upon him, and because, also by instinct, it 
insists on something approaching as near as possible to 
the British Parliamentary system, whether such a system 
is suitable to the circumstances of the colony or not. 
But problems such as these do not invalidate the general 
principle that self-government must be the objective of 
colonial policy. In the Romanes Lecture this year, Lord 
Hailey, while admitting the difficulties, said that the “prin- 
ciple has bebind it all the force of a sentiment which is 
deep-seated in.the British character. .. The instinct of the 
British people . . . is to attach to the grant of political 
rights the importance which others have given to the 
acquisition of social and cultural equality. In their view, 
we should fail to discharge the duty of a trustee did we not 
give to our dependent peoples the fullest opportunities for 
developing their own sense of national consciousness and 
for acquiring the control of their own affairs.” 

British colonial policy has in the past stressed this 
ideal to the exclusion of material development. Now 
that the balance is being redressed by the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, it is important that the 
things of the spirit should not in their turn be forgotten. 
There should be no reason why the colonial peoples 
should have to choose between good government and 
self-government, between bread and the vote. The aim 
of colonial policy must be to give them both. 


THE WEEK 


enabled to take “a more expansive view” of import 
programmes. Food reserves are higher than at the outbreak 
of war, and far higher than they were twelve or eighteen 
months ago ; and the Prime Minister suggested on Tuesday 
that the Minister of Food would be able to make an 
appreciable improvement in the basic rations of the whole 
country, as well as in the quantity and the variety of meals 
for heavy workers in the coming winter. It was perhaps with 
a touch of humour that Mr Churchill summed up the 
situation by announcing that there would be “ better Christ- 
mas dinners this year.” Actually, it was a remark which has 
caused some slight misgiving. In another part of his speech 
the Prime Minister said that transportation rather than 
willingness or ability would prove the limiting factor in 4 

to Russia. Many of the transport problems between Britain 
or the United States and Soviet Russia are land problems ; 
they concern the Persian road and the rail route from VIadi- 
vostock. But shipping is a crucial element ; and when e 
Prime Minister says that grave sacrifices and efforts W! 
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have to be made by the British people to help their Eastern 
, he must surely include in those sacrifices the sur- 
render of shipping space for the greater cause. 


* 


It will not be a comforting boast to be the best fed nation 
in Europe if Russia falls. Russia was brought into the war 
just when the improvement at sea began ; and it would not 
be any encouragement to know that the Ministry of Supply 
had had to give way, during this crucial time, when more 
output is more than ever imperative, to the Ministry of 
Food in the allocation of the extra shipping space which 
the fortunes of war have provided, It is essential that the 
health and the morale of the people should be kept up, 
and especially that those workers who are bearing the 
heaviest physical strain of war production should be given 
extra rations. It is vital that children should be properly 
fed, and all those in need of special food sufficiently catered 
for. But it still remains a fact that ships are perhaps the 
most important single munition of war. They are needed to 
bring in materials and equipment from the United States. 
They are needed to carry materials and equipment, not only 
to Russia, but also to the large Allied force which is standing 
on guard in the Middle East. They are needed to serve the 
navy and the army wherever military or naval action may 
be possible or necessary. They are the means both of defence 
and victory; and, while there is no evidence that the 
grimmer and more important aim has, in fact, been lost 
sight of, it is worth reiterating that they should never be 
regarded, while the war lasts, as a means of comfort. 


* * * 


Ship Repairing 


_ The recent improvement in the speed of shiprepairing 
is almost as important as the fall in shipping losses. Mr 
Bevin was able to reveal in a speech to dockyard men last 
Saturday that the increase in import capacity, which the 
Prime Minister spoke of in his speech three days later, has 
partly been made possible by the speeding up of repairs to 
damaged ships. In February, Mr Bevin pointed out, the 
position was desperately serious ; and there were hundreds 
of ships awaiting repairs five months ago, So rapidly have 
the repairing yards caught up with arrears that now there 
is scarcely a ship which is not repaired as it comes in. 
While the pressure upon the repairing yards has obviously 
been eased by the reduction in shipping losses in the last 
three months, which must have been accompanied by a 
corresponding reduction in the rate of damage, the improve- 
ment is highly welcome ; and the increasing share in repair 


work taken by United States yards must have been an 
influential factor. 


* 8 * 


Russia’s Industrial Second Line 


If the Ukraine is lost and the Russians fall back on 
the Don-Volga line, the Soviet Union will lose 61.6 per 
cent of its pig iron, 43 per cent of its steel, 20 per cent of 
its machine output, 70 per cent of its agricultural machinery 
and 60 per cent of its coal output. These percentages are 
Serious, even if they are not crippling. They would become 
more serious, of course, if Moscow and Leningrad were 
surrounded. The loss of the Leningrad-Moscow-Ukraine 
industrial front line would entail the abandonment of over 
oe cent of Russia’s total industrial capacity. The second 
Aw Ural-Caspian Sea area— is unfortunately still very 

ependent upon the older established industrial regions. 
A pre-war annual average of 5 to 6 million tons of oil was 
shipped up the Volga from the Caucasus ; special machinery 
and machine tools have to be imported from European 
‘ussia—only one-third of the machinery required in the 
R ral region can be supplied from local industry ; and in 
ae an increasing output of steel—particularly of rolled 
; —general purpose steel, rails, heavy girders and other 
ategories have to be imported, largely from the Ukraine. 
évertheless, the Ural region now produces one fifth of the 
ae 8 iron and one quarter of its steel ; Magnitogorsk is 
pomaible for 65 per cent of the Union’s rolled metal ; and 
verdlovsk, Novo-Tagil and Chelvabinsk there are plants 
peusucing all types of machinery and machine tools. The 
a heavy industry in this area is the extraordinarily 
ha ore reserves in the Maknitnya mountains and coal 
dise in from the east, from Kuzbass and Karaganda, 
with — Western Siberia which must be grouped together 
pode y Urals for the purpose of considering Russia’s in- 
_ Second line. Kuzbass and Karaganda have great 
eral reserves of their own. Unfortunately, the Russians 
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have only been able so far to scratch their surface. Still, 
according to the 1942 programme, over 35 per cent of the 
Union’s total output of pig iron, steel and rolled metal is to 
come from this “second line.” These figures are among 
the data which have been before Lord Beaverbrook and Mr 
Harriman on the conference table at Moscow. They illus- 
trate Russia’s ability to continue the struggle. Allied help 
will therefore not be wasted. But they also illustrate Asiatic 
Russia’s extreme dependence upon the older industrial 
regions of Russia-in-Europe. Lord Beaverbrook and Mr 
Harriman have promised that all Russia’s needs will be 
met, and this must mean that supplies of weapons, of 
machine tools, of special steels, without which the Urals 
cannot carry on, will be supplied from the older industrial 
systems of Britain and the United States. 


* * * 


The Advance on Kharkov 


The battle for Russia continues to follow the same 
pattern. In the north, round Leningrad, Von Leeb’s batter- 
ing has failed to carry the Germans any nearer the defences 
of the city, and in some areas the Russians actually claim 
an advance. In the centre, Timoshenko is still flattening 
the Smolensk salient, and this week his attacks have been 
to the south, in the direction of Gomel. However, they have 
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not been on a sufficient scale to ease the pressure on 
Budyonny, and in the south the retreat continues. The 
Russians have abandoned Poltava, and neutral sources hint 
at a German advance to encircle Kharkov and the Donetz. 
These reports are premature, but the great industrial region 
is undoubtedly in jeopardy, and there seems for the time 
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being little hope that Timoshenko’s blows at the centre or 
Budyonny’s reorganisation in the rear can finally stay the 
German thrust. This being so, the Russians are faced with 
the possibility of having to retire to the Don-Volga line. 
The German strategy in that case might be to press north- 
wards—to encircle Moscow, or southwards into the 
Caucasus. Of the two courses, the latter is the more likely. 
The drive south could cut the Russians off both from nine- 
tenths of their oil supplies, and from the Iranian supply 
route, while an encircling movement northwards would be 
effective only if Von Leeb’s armies were ready to comple- 
ment the manceuvre by a massive advance southwards from 
Moscow. There is evidence that, had Leningrad fallen 
sooner, the German plan would have included the shipment 
of reinforcements up the Baltic and the flooding of the 
northern front. But Von Leeb is bogged in the mud and 
rain of the Leningrad suburbs. The main front is therefore 
likely to remain in the south. 


* * * 


Conferences in the Middle East 


All is quiet in Iran, and the reports agree on the ease 
and good will with which the British and Russian forces 
are carrying out their joint tasks. General Wavell has 
visited Teheran and had a long conference with General 
Novikov, the commander of the Russian forces in Iran. 
The meeting led inevitably to the rumour that a joint Anglo- 
Russian Command would be established at Tiflis and a 
BEF despatched to the Caucasus. Such reports are pre- 
mature, to say the least. The despatch of an expeditionary 
force anywhere entails the most careful preliminary dis- 
cussion, preparation, allocation of effectives and materials, 
planning of transport and commissariat and a hundred other 
details. All that can be said so far is that the preliminary 
discussions for the full utilisation of the Caucasian front 
are under way. The agenda of the meeting between the 
British commanders in India and the Middle East held at 
Baghdad: was significantly “to work out full details of co- 
operation between India and the Middle East regarding the 
anti-Axis front now established in Syria through Iraq and 
Iran to the left flank of the Russian armies.” For the time 
being, the creation of a network of transport across Syria 
and Iraq and from Basra to the Black Sea is the first call 
on the energy and initiative of the men on the spot. A 
start has been made by the appointment of Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes, the general manager of the Kenya and Uganda 
railways, to be controller of the Trans-Iranian railway. Sir 
Godfrey has the opportunity of proving himself to be the 
British Todt. 


* * * 


The Battle for North Africa 


Reinforcements are reaching both sides in the Near 
East, even though British convoys appear to have fared the 
better in the hazardous passage. Very severe losses were 
inflicted upon some Italian convoys last week; and this 
week there comes the news of a British convoy running 
the gauntlet of repeated Axis air attack to reach port with 
only one merchant ship and the crew of one naval aircraft 
lost and H.M.S. Nelson slightly damaged. All this move- 
ment can mean only one thing, that the campaigning will 
soon begin again, and this is borne out by the season ; it is 
the sixth anniversary of the opening of the Abyssinian War, 
and time, therefore, for the autumn campaign. The British 
public are feeling, inevitably, a little bewildered about the 
situation on the Libyan frontier. They know that three- 
quarters of a million men guard the Middle East and that 
the Germans have virtually no spare reserves. Yet very 
contradictory statements have been made on the question 
of who holds the initiative on the edge of the desert, and 
Mr Churchill’s expectation of “very heavy fighting” in 
the East in the spring is rather disconcerting. Here in 
North Africa is the British Army’s ‘only land front. Libya 
is a key to French North Africa, and if the Germans are 
given time to switch once more to the west, French North 
Africa may be the key to the Battle of the Atlantic. The 
position at the western end of North Africa is confused 
and unsatisfactory. M. Buisson boasts that Dakar is twice 
as strong to resist attack as it was a year ago, and there 
are very circumstantial accounts of the extent of French 
reinforcements to Morocco and West Africa. There are 
even reports of French-German-Spanish staff talks and 
the co-ordination of French North Africa defence under 
the direction of General Rintelen. That Darlan would have 
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no objection to any such arrangement can be taken fo; 
granted. Weygand is powerless because he is isolated ang 
alone. But the arrival of British divisions at the frontiers 
of Tunis, coupled with offensive action in West Africa 
might turn the scale. The layman and the outsider obviously 
cannot assess the military difficulties involved ; but at least 
he can appreciate the necessity of creating some diversion 
from the Russian front, and he can see that probably only 
in North Africa has Britain the opportunity to create q 
diversion on a sufficient scale. 


* * * 


Critical Days for Mr Fadden 


As was expected, the Australian Labour party decided 
to move the rejection of the Budget introduced last week, 
and Mr Fadden has treated the motion as one of no con- 
fidence. The original wording of the Labour party’s motion, 
which was ruled out of order, was “That while agreeing 
that Parliament should provide the expenditure requisite for 
the maximum prosecution of the war, the House is opposed 
to the unjust methods prescribed by the Budget, declares 
them to be contrary to true equality of sacrifice, and directs 
that the Budget be recast to ensure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the national burden.” But the Budget, which had 
to provide for war expenditure in 1941-42 of £A217 millions, 
against £A170 millions last year, proposed no new indirect 
taxation, and the proposed new direct taxes were steeply 
progressive. The Wartime Contribution suggested would 
be assessed on every taxable income, and the scale would 
rise to 18s. in the £ on high incomes. From the assessment 
to the Wartime Contribution would be deducted Federal 
income tax paid in the current year, and State income tax 
paid in the previous year, and the remainder would be 
collected as a loan bearing interest at 2 per cent, and re- 
payable after the war. The exemption limit for single persons 
would be £ArIoo a year, whereas the present exemption 
limit for income tax is £A200, but the 210,000 additional 
persons thus brought within the assessment would only pay 
post-war credits. Moreover, the trading banks have been 
requested to keep on deposit with the Commonwealth Bank 
such increase in their funds as was due to war finance, as a 
further precaution against inflation. The Labour party seems 
to have quite failed to grasp that its motion in effect pro- 
poses that low incomes should make no sacrifices at all, 
although without such sacrifices “ the maximum prosecution 
of the war” cannot be achieved. Or else it is just using the 
Budget to defeat Mr Fadden, in the same way that it used 
the proposal for a London visit to turn Mr Menzies out of 


Office. 
* * . 


Railways and Transport Policy 


Another small instalment in the official serial on the 
relations between the Government and the railway industry 
has now made its appearance in the form of a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6314). From the stockholder’s standpoint the state- 
ment clears up the major points outstanding so far as the 
present control period is concerned, and this aspect is dealt 
with in a Note on page 418. On general policy, there is no 
further light. During the war the system of subsidy is to 
continue, with the Minister of War Transport responsible 
for: all charges. Beyond that, all is dark, but for one para- 
graph—which is by no means simple of understanding. 

“ Before control comes to an end (i.e., before all statutory 

rights and obligations as they exist at that time again apply 
to the controlled undertakings), time will be given for the 
operation of any statutory machinery governing the level of 
charges.” 
This scarcely pellucid example of official prose is of great 
potential post-war importance. It appears to contemplate 
that the company’s rights, under the statutory peacetime 
machinery, to seek an adjustment of fares and charges s0 
as to raise their revenues towards standard revenues, shall 
remain inviolate. The words, indeed, seem to imply that 
before control is removed, the railways will be able to seek 
an adjustment of fares and charges, on the assumption that 
control is to be removed, so that they can face the prevailing 
level of costs. This will mean, if the Government has been 
subsidising the undertakings to meet their rent charge, a0 
increase—possibly an appreciable increase—in charges. 
Much will depend upon the level of post-war costs, and 
the competitive position of the railways against other forms 
of transport, whether an appeal to the doctrine of standar 
revenues will prove either expedient or profitabJe. As ™ 
stands, the phrase does not suggest any perpetuation of con- 
trol or, indeed, any approach to nationalisation of the 
railways. But it clearly demands elucidation, for it 1s 4 
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cumbrous way of describing the preparation of the under- 
takings for emergence into an uncontrolled post-war world, 
armed with the Railways Act of 1921 as their only 


protection. 


Labour Transfer 


The controversy about “ restoring ” economic incen- 
tives in war production continues. Actually, the issues have 
become somewhat confused. It is important that the tem- 
porary problem should be distinguished from the more 
permanent. An immediate task is to accelerate the transfer 
of labour from industry catering for dispensable civilian 
needs into war employment. This problem of transfer is a 
problem of transition. Its solution must be worked out on 
a broad front: by the expanded limitation of supplies to 
these non-essential industries ; by the increased curtailment 
of civilian demand by rationing; perhaps by the pooling 
of the non-essential industries with compensation, in order 
to allow the elimination of redundant firms and the whole- 
sale release of their labour, for the duration of the war, 
without destroying them; and finally and possibly most 
urgently, by the establishment of wage levels in the lower 
grades of war employment which will make it attractive for 
workers in dispensable trades to join the army of war 
workers, The keyt trouble in this temporary task of transfer 
is that many of these non-essential occupations were among 
the most prosperous in peacetime, and the level of wages, 
especially for women, tends to be generally higher than the 
wages which prevail for similar workers in the munition 
trades—which, except for the Black Country, have not as a 
rule employed women. But to increase the pay of the lowest 
paid workers in war industries (the differential to be over- 
come is illustrated in the following Note) is a temporary 
measure to speed up their transfer. In so far as it is suc- 
cessful, it will be no longer necessary ; and the sole problem 
then will be the more permanent one, which is already 
vexing the war industries at many points, that is, how to 
obtain all-round maximum effort. 


* 7 * 
Earnings in Industry 


If earnings in industry, both of beginners and of 
seasoned workers, were graded in accordance with the 
nature and relative importance of the various occupations, 
the rédistribution of the army engaged on the home front 
in accordance with the national interest would no doubt 
be hastened. If, in addition, the Essential Work Order 
were applied, not only to the industries which are in need 
of more labour, but to other trades as soon as their labour 
force has been brought down to the desired level, the 
necessary movement of workers could be controlled and 
canalised. In fact, the earnings of workers in the different 
industries frequently bear little relationship to their nature 
and relative wartime importance. The following table, taken 
from the Ministry of Labour Gazette for March, 1941, 
shows the average earnings of men and women in the broad 
categories of industry in July; 1940. There have been 
many changes since then, but it is doubtful whether there 
has been much alteration in the relative position of workers 
in different occupations : — 





AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE WEEK ENDED JuLy 20, 1940 
Youths | 
and | Girls 
Industry Group Boys Men | (under Women 
(under 18 years) 
21 years) 

: -. @& £2 2 oe s. d 

Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying 37 10 74 10 $ ; 

Treatment of non-metaliferous mine and 

UE” <e'suy oi cenneencns 42 4 84 9 26 1 39 0 
Brick, pottery and glass 34 8 we ie Ss 330 
Chemical, paint, oil, ete veal aa ae 8&7 9 20 5 37 (3 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding ....| 36 7 1022 5 | 2 4 43 10 
BE cise saea oa 32 11 7510 | 24 9 | 40 5 
Leather, fur, etc, ._ weed eS) Oe | Sei ee 
Clothing ..... veecesdetetcescsl’ Ce | Send ae | ae oe 
Food, drink and tobacco a So Se 16 4 20 7 25 4 
Woodworking ......... es ..| 28,11 76 4 | 20 2 38 8 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. .......| 27 2 8311 | 18 8 35 2 

uilding, contracting, etc. sé caedn geal ee 8411 | t t 
Other manufacturing industries ........| 38 0 | 91 9 | 22 7 | 38 7 
Transport, storage, etc. (excl. railways).| 34 11 85 2 t | 43 6 
Public utility services................. | 30 3 | 70 8 | 235 | 4 8 
t. industrial establishments ........ } 44 2 | 106 0 364~«=/~«C 52 
SN ies cvccaccevececal Sere 89 0 | 22 4 {| 3811 


mins | | 


} The numbers returned in this group were very small. 
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There has been a tendency for earnings to increase faster 
in the munitions than in other industries since October, 
1938, the date of the previous official inquiry. Whereas 
men’s earnings in all industries rose by 29.0 per cent 
between October, 1938, and July, 1940, the increase has 
been above the average in the case of Government factories 
and in the metal trades, and well below the average in the 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, woodworking and brick, 
pottery and glass industries, as well as in the public utility 
services. On the whole, however, earnings cannot yet be 
said to be graded according to the relative importance of 
occupations. This is shown even more clearly by the dis- 
crepancies within the major branches of industry, though 
these are partly due to the differences in the nature of the 
work performed. The failure of earnings to be graded in 
accordance with the relative importance of the various 
occupations is largely a reflection of the pre-war wage 
structure, when standards were different, and of the varying 
strength of the trade unions. But the movement of labour 
from certain overstaffed occupations, such as domestic and 
other dispensable services, is also impeded by the anxiety 
of a section of the population not to forgo these services 
and by its ability to raise the payment for them to a level 
at which an outflow of labour becomes financially unattrac- 
tive ; and the improvement in pay and conditions of work 
in Government training centres at the end of last March in 
order to approximate to the remuneration paid by entrants 
into productive industry has had disappointing results. 


* * * 


Pay and Work 


The problem of achieving the highest individual effort 
throughout war production is still some way from solution. 
There are urgent problems of welfare, such as billeting, 
transport, and suitable food for heavy workers. There is also 
the need for a shrewd appraisement of the way in which 
pay is related to production. It is now admitted that it is 
not an increase in the general level of wages, or in the 
average earnings of war workers that is required, but rather 
some stepping up of the marginal earnings received for 
increased effort. In fact, too high an average level of earn- 
ings, with only a small increment for extra effort, will 
obviously work in precisely the wrong way by causing a 
disinclination to work after a certain level of income has 
been reached. This has already been noticeable. Wage rates 
have been very considerably raised since the war started, 
and the needs of many wage-earners have not yet caught up 
this expansion in their income, so that, having secured a 
margin, they are not disposed to increase their effort notice- 
ably—particularly when the incidence of a newly extended 
income tax tends to cut down their net income per unit of 
extra exertion, On the other hand, it should not be argued 
that wages should be fixed so low, as is the case in certain 
grades of munition-making, that they lead to workers doing 
an amount of overtime which is as detrimental to output as 
it is to health and morale. Nor is the point that workers or 
employers should be bribed to do their job; it is rather 
that financial considerations should not interfere at crucial 
points with war production. The important thing is to 
secure, as has been done in different ways in both Germany 
and Russia, that extra output is rewarded by extra earnings 
which are not nullified by the incidence of taxation. It is not 
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much a question of raising the rewards of war work, as of 
silesting can rewards so that there is no temptation for 
workers to slack off when a certain level of income has been 
reached—as is the case, for instance, when overtime pay 1s 
based on time and not on output, with the result that 
effort may be reduced during the normal working day in 
order to conserve energy for the overtime period, as, for 
instance, when absenteeism in the week is caused by higher- 
paid Sunday work. 


x * 


War Finance 


It is fashionable to say that finance has ceased to count 
in the problem of paying for the war. Actually, even if the 
country were formally and deliberately put upon a basis of 
complete and universal rationing, the method of financing 
the war in monetary terms would remain important, not only 
for its post-war consequences but also for its current reper- 
cussions. The technical interest of the six months’ revenue 
returns which were published on Tuesday is discussed in 
a Note on page 417. As a measure of the gathering speed of 
the war, these figures are impressive. Expenditure for the 
first half of the Budget year was £2,236 millions compared 
with an estimate for the whole twelve months of £4,207 
millions. Even if the rate of expenditure does not rise be- 
tween now and next April, there will be an excess of 
expenditure over the estimate of between £250 and £300 
millions. Actually, the rate of expenditure will certainly 
increase. At the beginning of this financial year in April, the 
total expenditure was running at the rate of £10 millions 
a day ; recently the rate has been nearly £13 millions a day, 
and it is unlikely that the final quarters will not be, as here- 
tofore, the most expensive—in view of the urgent need for 
extra output over and above the programmes decided upon 
last March. The belief of The Economist that total expendi- 
ture, when the balance is struck next March, will be well 
over £4,500 millions for the full year is made to appear 
conservative by the latest figures. Revenue, too, in the six 
months’ total of £7374 millions is as much as £285 millions 
more than in the corresponding period in 1940-41, but {150 
millions less than half the Budget estimate for the whole 
year of £1,786 millions. Actually, although the deduction 
of tax at source will this year even out tax payments over 
the twelve months, the second six months is always the most 
productive, and it is likely that the Budget estimate for the 
full year will be easily attained. The monetary problem of 
filling the gap between expenditure on the one hand and 
revenue plus genuine savings on the other remains. The 
gap has been and is widening ; and the ways and means 
by which it has been temporarily filled by the creation of 
additional floating debt and by extra budgetary receipts 
are shown in a table on page 417. 


x * * 


Freedom to Travel 


There has been more than a little coyness in 
discussions about the post-war future concerning the 
scale and status of migration after the war. It 
was a welcome and refreshing event when Sir Percy 
Bates, in his statement to the Cunard Company as 
Chairman, spoke frankly about this subject. After the 
last war, he said, his company’s building programme 
was based upon the desire of many inhabitants of these 
islands and Europe to travel to North America ; and it was 
dislocated by the restrictions which were placed by the 
United States, Canada, Australia and the rest of the world 
upon immigration. “But for these restrictions (he said) 
there would by 1939 have been some twenty million fewer 
people in Europe.” Sir Percy Bates may not be right in say- 
ing that, in that event, “there might not have been enough 
steam in Europe for Hitler to have been able to cook up this 
war.” But it is certain that a major problem to be solved 
when this war ends is the freedom to travel. The Atlantic 
Charter made no reference to migration. President Roosevelt 
has not included it among the basic freedoms. Neverthe- 
less, it remains true that, in so far as the stability and pros- 
perity of the nations will depend in the future upon the 
freer movement of economic resources from one country to 
another, as the need for adjustments to changing market 
and technical circumstances arises, the right of individuals 
to seek fresh employment, even though it may lie across 
foreign frontiers, will remain fundamental. None will deny 
that, as The Economist said a few weeks ago, “There is great 
force in the contention that overseas trade will prosper most 
if the nations direct their energies towards the maintenance 
of a high level of domestic activity and purchasing power.” 
But it is still true that autarky is the enemy of prosperity, 
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national or international ; and for the nations to achiey, 
that equality in trade and in access to raw materials Which 
the Atlantic Charter specifically calls for, it will be as need. 
ful for men and women to move as for goods and capital 
There is no suggestion that the present barriers and stan. 
dards should be wholly broken down at a single stroke ; hy; 
there is every reason for claiming that migration should 
made as free as can be made compatible with the recognised 
demand of each nation to maintain its standards of iy; 

and of work. The U.S.A. and the British Dominions ,;. 
living proofs of the fact that migrants are assets and not 
liabilities ; and the peace of the generations before 1914 js 
a demonstration of the needed social, economic and politica 
safety valve which a moving frontier for migration provides 


* + * 


The Non-Essential Industries 


One of the difficulties in working out war economy 
its ineluctable conclusion is a difficulty of definition, The 
expression “ non-essential ” industries tends to be used to 
cover all kinds of non-armament industries. This over. 
simplification leaves entirely out of account the fact that 
the basis of the war effort is the satisfaction of minimum 
civilian needs. A certain proportion of non-armament ip. 
dustries are essential because they satisfy these essential 
needs ; and the unfortunate result of this confusion between 
the two kinds of civilian industry is that the toy or jewellery 
industries, for instance, which are wholly non-essential, 
tend to be treated in exactly the same way as textile trades, 
which, in a large part of their work, are indispensable to 
serve the need of the forces and civilians for clothing which 
they obviously cannot do without. Clearer thought on this 
point would make possible much more drastic treatment of 
the dispensable trades, and a consequently greater release 
of much-needed labour, as well as a much sounder attitude 
towards other non-armament occupations which rank with 
the food trades as basic items even in a war economy. 


* * * 


Outlook for Milk 


The official scheme for the controlled distribution of 
milk, to come into force on October 12th, has been improved 
since the first announcements on the matter were given to 
the public, It is excellent that the scheme of priorities has 
now been extended to include, not only expectant mothers, 
infants and school children, but also invalids, schools and 
hospitals. There is still some obscurity as far as the normal, 
healthy adult is concerned. It appears that supplies to the 
average citizen will be based upon, but not necessarily 
governed by, an officially announced basic share. Where 
the milk roundsman has a surplus, after distribution of the 
basic share, he will be able to sell it to his registered custo- 
mers—which is a wise provision for the sale of a commodity 
where demand varies as widely as it does with milk. The 
Ministry of Food also announces that no milk will be used 
for manufacturing purposes, so long as the demand for 
liquid milk is unsatisfied—an excellent proviso which, how- 
ever, does raise the question of how potential demand 1s 
to express itself in a scheme where distribution is ordained 
by the milkman rather than by the customer. Part of the 
basic share may be made up of full cream, unsweetened, 
condensed milk imported from the United States and dis- 
tributed by the dairies, supplies of home and Empire pro- 
duced condensed milk being handled by the grocery trade 
as hitherto. The decision to include condensed milk i 
the distribution scheme goes far to ensure that it will be 
effective ; but it is to be hoped that, where possible, con- 
densed milk supplies will be distributed, regionally at any 
rate, in accordance with known preferences. Condensed 
milk is by no means universally regarded as inferior t0 
liquid milk, and the intelligent supply of condensed milk 
to those consumers who prefer it would release additio 
liquid supplies for those consumers who do not. 


* * * 


Rumours of Peace 


For some weeks in the summer there were persistent 
rumours of a German peace offensive in the United States. 
The President even felt obliged to deny that he had any 
knowledge of such an initiative. The reasons forecast for 
this manoeuvre included the making safe of Europe against 
Bolshevism, the inevitability of stalemate, and the duty of 
the United States to hold aloof from the war in order © 
quench Britain’s bloodlust, and to preserve its enormous 
moral influence in world affairs. At the time, the offensive 
petered out or was never launched, but to-day there are 
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signs that something is afoot again. One of Germany’s diffi- 
culties in making peace overtures in the United States is the 
lack of channels of communication. There has been a whole- 
sale purge of Axis officials. Any proposals put forward by 
the Lindberghites would get little more hearing than offers 
despatched direct from Berlin. Only one channel exists, the 
diplomatic corps of Vichy France. These men can speak with 
conviction on all the arguments put forward by the Nazis. 
They want the war called off, so that the old life can begin 
again, even if it is under the egis of a Gauleiter. They want 
“Bolshevism ” exterminated, for it threatens the old life, 
particularly in France. They want America to hold aloof, 
because they know that the “moral influence” of an 
America that had withdrawn from the struggle would be a 
real blockade of the old, decadent cycle of social life. So 
it is perhaps no coincidence that a statement by Fritsch to 
a meeting of Gauleiters, to the effect that, once Russia was 
driven back, the Germans would adopt a policy of stalemate, 
and play for a “defensive war,” was preceded by a speech 
from Marshal Pétain, in which he raised his voice for peace 
and linked the names of the President and the Pope with 
his plea. The visit of Mr Myron Taylor to the Vatican, and 
the exchange of letters between Mr Roosevelt and the 
Pope, give a sort of specious background to the Marshal’s 
speech. The whole incident bears the mark of Goebbels—the 
attempt to confuse the issue, to trouble the weaker brethren, 
to sow suspicion and reap division. But, in this case, the 
attempt has fallen on deaf ears. To the interesting question, 
what exactly Pope and President did have to say to each 
other, it is impossible to give an answer, but some observers 
have linked it fairly convincingly with the unsatisfactory 
status of Italy in this war. That the Italians have no stomach 
for further fighting is obvious. It is equally obvious that 
their only hope of getting out of the war is at a time when 
the Nazis are heavily engaged elsewhere. If diplomatic proce- 
dure could provide an “escape clause,” the Vatican would 
be an obvious intermediary. The question is, however, one 
of military backing and reinforcements if necessary from the 
west. As long as the Battle of North Africa is undecided, 
there can be no question of either. 
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Frivolous Candidates 


In recent by-elections the Government candidate has 
made none too good a showing. At Dudley, in July, his 
majority was as low as 1,365, and last week at Wrekin it 
was only 2,825. Results such as these are partly due to the 
political apathy which must necessarily follow from the 
party truce and the absence of big issues to fight over. The 
Government’s majority has been small because many of its 
supporters have not bothered to vote ; they know that there 
are no “real” elections in wartime. But the fact remains 
that an Independent candidate secured 4,146 votes at 
Hornsey in May, 4,869 votes at Dudley, 8,086 at Scar- 
borough and Whitby and 7,121 at Wrekin. These are higher 
figures than were secured by most unofficial candidates in 
the early days of the war, most of whom, either as 
Pacifists or Communists, stood for the straightforward issue 
of “ stop the war.” The present Independents are of a quite 
different order. They stand for nostrums for winning the 
war or promise the alleviation of war's hardships ; and they 
therefore gain support from some of those who are dis- 
satisfied with the direction of the war or who feel they 
have grievances. These by-elections consequently have a 
certain value in that they give added weight to criticisms 
expressed in and out of Parliament, and the answer to the 
Independents is at the Government’s own disposal. The 
trouble is that, for the most part, these candidates seem to 
lack the sense of responsibility which every Member of 
Parliament should have—especially in wartime when 
utterances in the House may have unforeseen consequences. 
Mr Noel Pemberton Billing, for instance, who has con- 
tested the Hornsey, Dudley and Wrekin by-elections, and 
is about to contest Hampstead, as the “Bomb Germany ” 
or “ Win-the-War-in-the-Air ” candidate, is not likely to 
be an asset to the House, from which he had to be forcibly 
ejected in 1918. Mr Churchill has classed him as a 
“ frivolous candidate,” and though it is now pretty generally 
agreed that the average ability of Members of Parliament 
should be raised, it would be no solution to replace one 
frivolity by another. 


German Manpower | 


At the end of July, 1939, the German Labour Ministry 
reported that the total number of employed workers 
in Greater Germany, that is, in the Old Reich, Austria, and 
the Sudetenland, had increased to 24.46 millions, of whom 
8.13 millions, or 33.3 per cent, were women. The number of 
unemployed was 50,426. The labour exchanges, the report 
added, had great difficulties in allocating the workers avail- 
able, and in finding fresh labour. The total population of 
Greater Germany (according to the census of May, 1939) 
numbered 79.4 millions; the gainfully employed persons 
(Erwerbspersonen) numbered roughly 41 millions, or 51.7 
per cent. 

At the beginning of the war, the regular publication of 
employment figures was suspended. At irregular intervals 
figures are published showing the number of Labour con- 
scripts, employed foreign workers and prisoners of war. At 
the beginning of 1941, employment in Greater Germany, 
not including the occupied territories, was surveyed in 
general figures. The total number of employed at the end 
of January this year was given as 22.67 millions, of whom 
8.42 millions, or 37.2 per cent, were women ; in addition, a 
million prisoners of war were employed, making a total of 
23.67 millions, From the beginning of the war until the 
end of January, 1941, it was stated, the following number of 
extra workers had been recruited :— 

omen 
a) Men, 500,000. 
(b) Women, 300,000. 

Foreign workers, 1,150,000 (150,000 from Bohemia and 
_ Moravia). 

Prisoners of war, 1,000,000. 

Grand total, 2,950,000. 


These facts—a fall in the total number of employed of 
1,790,000, and additional workers to the number of 2,950,000 
—Suggest that the number of men mobilised from the total 
number of workers at the end of January, 1941, amounted 
t0 3,740,000, in addition to the conscript Wehrmacht of July, 
1939. It must, however, be noted that these figures cover 
only one part of the total’ number of mobilised men ; another 
Part comes from the ranks of employers, the professions, 
= Civil service, independent peasants, artisans and shop- 

epers; and actually there is no way of arriving at a 


convincing estimate of the total number of men mobilised 
for military service. 

The manpower reserves of Greater Germany, since the 
annexation of Western Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxem- 
burg and parts of Belgium, have greatly increased. Official 
sources estimate the total population of this new Greater 
Germany at 92 millions, compared with 79.4 millions for 
the smaller Greater Germany in May, 1939 ; and the popula- 
tion of the Polish Gouvernement Général is 10.6 millions, 
and that of Bohemia and Moravia roughly 7 millions. There 
is no doubt that the total number of workers employed 
in agriculture and industry in Greater Germany at the 
end of January, 1941, was only very slightly smaller than 
in July, 1939. 

Control of Labour 


During the successive stages of German rearmament, every 
way of “steering” manpower had already been used ; and, 
at the beginning of the war the conscription of labour for 
war industries had been in force for more than twelve 
months. At the end of January, 1941, the total number of 
men and women conscripted for war work had reached 
roughly 2,000,000 ; though the total number of conscripts 
at work never exceeded more than 500,000, as labour con- 
scription is generally limited to six months. 

Two points are most important in this policy of “ steer- 
ing” manpower. Since April, 1935, there has been the 
annual call up of classes for military training, as well as the 


. extensive short-time training of the classes born between 


1906 and 1914. In 1935, the registration of industrial man- 
power was added to military registration by the introduction 
of compulsory work-books. During all these years the free 
movement of workers was more or less restricted. At one 
time the “ flight from the land” had to be restricted ; and, 
at another time, skilled workers had to be prevented from 
changing their jobs too frequently. When unemployment 
fell to a low level, workers willing to leave the towns for 
work on roads or fortifications became very scarce, and 
compulsion had to be used. The continued shortage of 
skilled workers, on the other hand, led to rationalisation in 
factories, and to the extensive retraining of workers for 
semi-skilled work. 

Skilled workers need a much longer period of training 
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than semi-skilled workers, and the general policy was to 
use a larger number of semi-skilled workers ; and the 
standardised demand of a rearmament programme favoured 
the rationalisation of processes. The actual distribution of 
manpower before the war was regulated in accordance with 
the priority of public orders. Distribution was carried out 
by the labour exchanges. From 1938, the combing out of 
different sections of the economy for extra workers became 
more frequent, beginning with independent artisans and 
sh rs. 

eae tended of the war, therefore, there were no 
readily available labour reserves. In contrast to Britain, the 
transition to war economy in Germany meant that the 
necessary extra industrial manpower had straightway to be 
recruited from restricted civilian industries, and from women 
who were normally without employment. And so long-pre- 

plans for concentrating production in large-scale arma- 
ment works and the redistribution of workers were at once 
put into operation. Most civilian industries were at once 
reduced to short-time working or closed down. The total 
number of employed women fell by 500,000; and great 
numbers of them were retrained for war work. War produc- 
tion was kept at a comparatively high level simply by 
increasing hours of work to ten and even twelve hours. 

At the same time, the free movement of workers was 
generally restricted. Special permits of the labour exchanges 
were required for changing jobs ; and employers could not 
dismiss workers without the permission of the exchanges. 
The redistribution of industries and labour for the purpose 
of greater concentration was in full swing when the cam- 
paign in Poland ended ; and the relative quiet in the west 
gave Germany the chance of demobilising large numbers of 
soldiers for war work. Prisoners of war were at once em- 
ployed in agriculture, and great numbers of foreign workers 
were imported. The recruiting of extra women, however, 
remained small. The strain of forced overtime work was 
relieved, as the continued restriction of civilian production 
freed large numbers of workers for war work. 


A Dual Purpose Army 


The interchangeable military and industrial armies slowly 
took shape. The mechanised Wehrmacht resembled a vast 
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workshop. Industry, on the other hand, had been thoroughly 
militarised in organisation and in the supply of raw materials 
and labour. There was no need for a complicated lig, of 
reserved occupations. Skilled workers in the army are ke t 
on the list of armament works, and are demobilised {o; 
work if the situation requires increased industrial effor, 

The problem of distributing mgnpower between the army 
and industry are basically the same in all highly industrialised 
countries. In Germany, traditional differences in economic 
organisation, conscription, and the long-term planning of 
the German Wehrwirtschaft raised the problems which have 
still to be solved in this country long before the outbrea 
of war; and, in any comparison, the fact that Germany 
employs more than two million foreign workers ang 
prisoners of war must also be taken into account. In this 
country, the limitation of supplies, the concentration of 
industry, and the control of employment by Essential Wor; 
Orders were belated, and, in some ways, unsatisfactory - 
but the main difference is that Germany has achieved this 
interchangeability between Wehrmacht (the forces) and 
industry. No Essential Work Orders or concentration 
schemes can change the actual technical organisation of 
industries, and the retraining of workers for war work must 
remain small as long as this necessary process of rationalisa- 
tion is retarded. The piecemeal registration of men for 
military service and of men and women for industrial work 
cannot achieve in months what traditional conscription and 
the practice of work-books made possible in Germany, 
when the war came, in days. 

In the winter of 1939-40, Germany demobilised the older 
classes and the skilled workers in the forces for industrial 
work. But, at the same time, new classes were called up for 
military training in preparation for the 1940 campaigns. 
There was more demobilisation after the collapse of France ; 
but the total number of mobilised men fell only very 
slightly, and again untrained classes were called up in 
preparation for more military campaigns. The system of 
complete military and industrial registration makes it 
possible to select for demobilisation the skilled workers and 
keymen most urgently needed by industry, while 
mechanisation in the army makes it possible to improve the 
industrial skill of the men kept under arms; and a dual 
purpose army such as the Germans have built up makes it 
possible to increase the number of trained soldiers without 
depleting industry of its workers—so long as military cam- 
paigns on a large scale are short episodes lasting from three 
to six weeks. 


The Test of Russia 


But Germany’s preparations for the war against Soviet 
Russia, and the prolonged campaign in Russia, created new 
problems. There is every sign in the preparations that 4 
long and hard campaign in Russia was expected—in spite 
of what the pundits have said about Hitler’s “ time-table. 
From the spring of 1941, the number of men called up 
steadily increased, and now the losses are making new 
calls on available manpower. At the same time, the produc- 
tion of armaments and munitions must go on—in spite of 
the huge reserves previously built up. Apart from the fight- 
ing troops, large numbers of men are needed to repair and 
build roads and railways in the conquered parts of Russia. 

In fact, the real test of the dual purpose army, and of 
Germany’s industrial capacity, began with the campaign in 
Russia. A further concentration of work in large-scale fac- 
tories is well under way, and the process of combing out !s 
now being applied to the less efficient and smaller scale 
munition factories. More prisoners of war have been put to 
work, and more foreign workers imported. More old ag¢ 
pensioners have been forced, since the preparations for the 
campaign started, to return to work. A drive for the em- 
ployment of married women began in April. The census and 
employment figures of 1939 leave no doubt that the reserve 
of unmarried women between the ages of 14 to 65 Wa 
virtually exhausted by the beginning of 1941. The reserve 
on which Germany’s war economy can draw are the ft 
maining 12.§ million married women. 

Reports from labour exchanges suggest that the response 
from married women is not very satisfactory. Factories have 
Sone -sumpeied to provide half-day shifts for a 

3 special shopping hours have been institut 
them ; and the number of nurseries is to be increased. 
But the recruiting of married women remains restricted; 
and, once again, allied and occupied countries are being 
induced to export labour to Germany. For the first time 
since the beginning of the war, military mobilisation bs 
outpaced the most urgent demands of industry, and there 
are signs that another restriction of civilian industries wil 
be unavoidable. 
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Income and Taxation in America 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


September 12th 


HE Labour Day week-end has been torn off the 
T calendar and disclosed autumn definitely at hand; a 
desk-full of post-vacation second-class mail gives a running 
commentary on the income-v.-scarcity situation, whose 
importance is daily increasing. : 

A Department of Commerce reprint from the Survey of 
Current Business announces that the statisticians have at 
last concluded that the American national income for the 
year 1940 exceeded $76 billions, a rise of more than 
$5 billions over 1939. And they found that, because of the 
existence of unused capacity, the increased income largely 
represented an increase in the quantity of goods and services 
produced ; even after allowing for changing prices and 
population growth, real income per head in 1940 was above 
the 1929 peak. 

These manenente read like a long time back. To-day a 
$5 billions rise for 12 months resembles last year’s bird’s 
nest, when defence disbursements reached $1,100 millions 
for July, 1941. And what does income mean now? The 
August 26th issue of Defence, a weekly summary published 
by the Office for Emergency Management, has on its cover 
a chart showing that the June, 1941, output of field artillery 
contrasted with the average of July-December, 1940, by 
rather better than 4 to 1. That is the form that real income 
is taking. But what are people going to do with their 
money? (There were 39,241,000 non-agricultural workers 
employed in the country in July, 10.8 per cent more than 
a year before ; employment in 16 defence industries was 
up 53.8 per cent.) Defence gives more than a hint on this 
point. Of the ten major topics listed in its contents, the 
following are five: “Critical List Appears in New Form, 
“Automobile Output Cut 26} per cent,” “Hillman Moves 
to Forestall Unemployment” (re-hiring and re-training auto 
workers), “ Rayon Grey Goods Put Under Ceiling,” “ South 
Urged to Feed Self, Free Supplies.” 

On August 28th the President appointed a Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, under the chairmanship of 
Vice-President Wallace ; after its first meeting the Board 
issued a statement which read in part: ' 


We must forgo the less essential that we may have an 

abundance of the more essential. By less essential industry 
is meant those industrial activities involving use of 
materials and production facilities which sap supplies and 
machinery resources necessary to a realistic all-out defence 
programme, In some cases this may involve only a part of 
an industry ; in other cases it may involve several parts. 
Wherever possible to convert the less essential to military 
or essential civilian production this will be done. Every 
means will be employed to expedite this process with a 
minimum loss of time for men and machines. But the less 
essential must go. ‘ ' 
This means cutting off the fat and hardening the 
muscles, The Board holds that defence comes first, and 
while recognising that the civilian economy must be 
stripped of non-essentials, it must be kept in good running 
order and in more than stand-by condition. ; 

To achieve this twin purpose, the Board will devise 
Promptly appropriate controls to assure equitable distri- 

ution of materials under a constructive system of 
Priorities, the basic purpose of which is to assure the 
wisest use of all our resources for the task at hand. 


The country’s current real income is thus armaments ; 
means, therefore, are being sought to direct civilian spend- 
‘ng into payment for these items and away from _price- 
7 sing competition for limited supplies of other goods. The 
Bureau of the Budget announced on June Ist a revised 
budget for the fiscal year 1942 of $22.2 billions, $15.5 of 
Which is to be for defence. Mr. Morgenthau advised that at 








least two-thirds of the total budget should be met out of 
taxation. Yields from the current tax structure were esti- 
mated as $9.4 billions; the tax measure currently under 
consideration by Congress would raise about $3.5 billions 
more. 

Non-Governmental commentary on this income-and- 
taxation situation is on the desk in about every possible 
form. “Taxation versus Inflation,” a pamphlet by the 
National Economy League (an organisation of industrial 
conservatives whose previous publications have steadily 
urged cuts in Government—especially federal—spending), 
recalls a statement of Federal Reserve officials made last 
January : 


Whatever the point may be at which the Budget should 
be balanced, there cannot be any question that whenever 
the country approaches a’ condition of full utilisation of 
its economic capacity, with appropriate consideration of 
both employment and production, the Budget should be 
balanced. This wil! be essential if monetary responsibility 
is to be discharged effectively. 


The pamphlet suggests that the goal of the new tax 
measure should be $ro billions rather than $3.5 billions, 
and examines possibilities of reaching it. Extension of the 
present income taxation is dismissed on the ground that its 
extension to lower incomes would increase the proportion 
of the cost of collection to the yield; as to its extension 
higher— 

Disregarding the fact that excessive taxation will soon 
convince people that a high income is not worth the effort 
and risk to attain it, complete confiscation of all incomes 
in excess of $10,000 would yield the Government only 
$2.3 billions additional revenue, and complete confiscation 
of all incomes in excess of $3,000 would increase revenue 
by only $6.5 billions. 

With regard to sales taxes: 


If we were building a tax system anew, there would be 
much weight to the argument that a sales tax is inequit- 
able, but when the existing tax system as a whole is pro- 
gressive, and steeply so in the higher brackets, there is 
less reason to fear this consequence. 

But the rate of the tax would have to be high if the 
proper amount of funds were to be obtained from items 
not exempted as necessities—such as food—or already sub- 
ject to excise tax. 

All in all, the League favours a universal tax on income 
paid out, collected at the source at ‘the time payment is 
made. The pamphlet states that this tax— 

has sometimes been misinterpreted as a tax solely on 

wages, and has been condemned, therefore, as discrimina- 

tory. Actually, the plan calls for tax deductions on all 
payments of income of whatever sort: wages, salaries, 
other personal earnings, interest, dividends, royalties, 
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rents and entrepreneurial withdrawals. Thus, it would 
apply to the entire amount Ot national income paid out 
to individuals—a much broader base than that to which 
a sales tax would apply. 

The Economic Outlook of the CIO views the matter 

differently : 

President Murray has taken the position that the CIO will 
support the most effective possible progressive personal 
income tax system, This means an income tax which 
begins not lower than the 1939 exemptions of $1,000 and 

BORO. 2.0 
: The argument is now being made that taxes which bear 
upon the consumption of wage-cearners and low income 
groups are necessary in order to prevent inflation. This 
argument is the basis for proposals to spread the income- 
tax to lower income groups, and to lay extensive sales 
taxes, or purchase taxes as they have been euphemistically 
called. 

The proposed taxes upon low income groups would not 
in the present situation do a great deal to prevent the 
price rises now imminent. . . . The major expenditures 
of a wage-earner’s family are in the three items of food, 
clothing and rent. According to this index, they take 
65 per cent of the income. Possibly 5 per cent of such 
an income would go to the so-called consumer durables 
and scarce materials. ... 

It seems perfectly clear that until every possible penny 
of tax income is taken from the upper brackets of income 
and from corporation profits, no penny should be with- 
drawn from families where it will mean less to eat or 
wear, 


As a means of lessening consumer competition for the 
durable goods whose production is likely to be most 
affected by the defence programme, the terms of instal- 
ment buying were stiffened beginning with September. 
While instalment payments on consumers’ goods are being 
made more difficult, instalment payments on taxes are being 
facilitated. The U.S. Treasury Tax Savings Plan, 
announced in question-and-answer form mailed out by 
the banks, is a plan starting August 1, 1941, to help the tax- 
payer to set aside money, during the year in which earned, 
to pay income tax bills due the next year. Q. How does the 
plan operate ? A. By the taxpayer purchasing the special 
notes offered by the Treasury Department to be used in 
payment of Federal income taxes. Q. What are these notes ? 
A. They are direct obligations of the United States issued 
in the form of Treasury notes and are dated in the month 
in which the payment is received. 

This offering compares with the defence bond and 
stamp sales begun in 1940, which permits persons with 
small incomes to accumulate stamps in 10 cents, 25 cents, 
so cents, $1 and $5 denominations towards the purchase of 
savings bonds maturing in ten years’ time. Receipts from 
these sales, which in many cases are made out of the pur- 
chaser’s income, are expected to canalise into Government 
channels some $3.6 billions of purchasing power in the 
fiscal year 1942. 


Unemployment in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


September 16th. 


AT the beginning of the war the prospect of grave unem- 
ployment in Eire engaged much attention, but experience 


has proved that these fears were partially unfounded. A ‘ 


shortage of supplies of raw materials has caused unemploy- 
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ment to appear in many industries and in the building 
trade. Employment has, however, grown in other direc. 
tions, The tillage and turf-cutting campaigns have absorbed 
large numbers in the rural areas, while many of the urban 
potential unemployed have joined the Army and the Con- 
struction Corps, or have emigrated. While the existing 
services for the relief of unemployment by way of assistance 
and relief works have been fully maintained during the war 
period, no extraordinary measures have proved necessary. 
The fact is that, so long as the demand for labour in Great 
Britain remains at its present intensity, unemployment in 
Eire will be largely solved by means of emigration. Whether 
this is desirable from the national point of view raises 
major issues of policy which need not be discussed here, 

Insurance against unemployment is quite advanced in 
Eire compared with other agricultural countries, but agri- 
cultural workers are still excluded from the insurance 
scheme. In 1936 unemployment insurance covered 30.4 per 
cent of the occupied population, compared with 21.4 in 
Denmark, 21.1 in Switzerland, and 3.1 in Canada. At the 
time of the Treaty in 1921 the British legislation then in 
force applied to Ireland. This Act was continued, with 
special benefit periods during which uncovenanted benefit 
was paid, until 1925. In that year, when the Unemployment 
Fund was in debt to the extent of £1,300,000, the special 
benefit periods were discontinued, and in the course of the 
next few years the fund discharged its debt. In 1930 the 
scale of contributions was lowered, but it was raised again 
in 1933, when a comprehensive Act for Unemployment 
Assistance was passed. 

This Act was rendered necessary by the difficult circum- 
stances arising out of the fall of agricultural prices and the 
economic dispute with Great Britain. In addition to unem- 
ployment benefit on a contributory basis, provision was 
made for the payment of assistance to certain categories of 
workers who obtain a qualification certificate after being 
subjected to a means test. The Act provided for the dis- 
continuance of benefits during certain periods of the year 
for some sections of workers. This provision is utilised 
annually in order to exclude from the provisions of the Act 
small holders and men without dependants during the times 
when employment is normally high. The rates of assistance, 
which are graduated in accordance with the number of 
dependants of the recipient and the area in which he 
resides, were increased in 1938. A married couple without 
children at the present time receive 15s. per week in 
Dublin and ros. per week in a rural area. It was estimated 
that the cost of this new service would be about £1,000,000 
a year. £250,000 was to be contributed by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, the balance being made up of addi- 
tional local rates and an Exchequer contribution. 


Relief Works 


In addition to the payment of unemployment assistance 
considerable expenditure has been undertaken on relief 
schemes. The difficulties of finding suitable relief works 
are very great. The work must possess a high labour con- 
tent ; it must be accessible to the districts where the unem- 
ployed reside, and must, in rural areas, be available during 
those seasons in which agricultugal employment is low. In 
the ten years 1922-32, less than £1,500,000 was voted for 
relief works, in addition to expenditure from the Road 
Fund. These works, which were administered by local 
authorities and the Land Commission, were condemned by 
the Committee on the Relief of Unemployment in 1927 as 
“demoralising and costly.” In the years 1932-39, side by 
side with the increased unemployment assistance, relief 
works were also greatly extended. The Exchequer grants 
during this period exceeded £4,500,000, to which must be 
added special grants, contributions from the Road Fund 
and from local authorities. The principal types of schemes 
undertaken were sewerage and other public health works, 
the clearing of housing sites, the construction and improve- 
ment of roads, and the extraction of peat from the bogs. 
One type of scheme which proved exceptionally successful 
was that for the reclamation of waste land. By means of this 
scheme it has been possible to add to the area under 
cultivation, and to increase the size of many small holdings. 
Equivalent benefits have been obtained in urban areas by 
the creation of allotments for the unemployed. 

The great difficulty about relief works is that the supply 
of suitable. works tends to grow less with the passage 
of time. The shortage of fuel has provided a non-recurrent 
and temporary resource in the present season, during which 
numbers have been employed upon the bogs—so many, 
indeed, as to cause in some pafts of the country an acute 
shortage of agricultural labour. Much has been heard in 
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pular discussion of the possibilities of large schemes of 
Prorestation and drainage, but detailed examination of these 
schemes has usually proved disappointing. Afforestation 
requires larger areas of land than are available in Ireland, 
and employs very little labour compared with the extent of 
the capital outlay. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of a large-scale scheme of arterial drainage, such a scheme 
is not calculated to give much employment. The openings 
for additional relief works are becoming fewer and fewer, 
and increased reliance will have to be placed in future on 
the growth of agricultural and industrial production, and 
on the resumption of building after the war. As has already 
been stated, the actual solution of the Irish unemployment 
problem lies in emigration. Up to 1929, the great Irish 
labour market was in the United States. To-day it is in 
Great Britain. However questionable the effects of this 
mobility may be from the long-period national standpoint, 
it at least prevents the accumulation of masses of unem- 
ployed in the Irish labour market. 


Town Against Country in 
Denmark 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


September 25th 


DENMARK’S occupation by the Nazis, and its isolation 
from world markets and sources of supply, have meant a 
serious blow to the country’s agriculture. Owing, mainly, 
to the increasing shortage of fodder, the dairy industries 
are yielding to-day only about 70 per cent of their normal 
output of milk and butter, and of pork and eggs about 
60 per cent and a little over 50 per cent, respectively. The 
pigs are so lean that hardly any fats are available for melt- 
ing down. Last year’s grain and vegetable harvest was bad, 
and this year’s will be worse ; and the total amount of agri- 
cultural output has been vastly diminished, even though a 
large number of horned cattle has been slaughtered or 
exported to Germany. 

Strangely enough, however, the current income of the 
peasant population is probably higher than before the 
invasion. According to an inquiry of the Danish Statistical 
Bureau, the net output per hectare amounted to Kr. 112 
in the harvest year 1939-40, against Kr. 98 in the year 
before. The higher cost of fodder, machinery, fertilisers; 
etc., certainly resulted in an increase in operating expenses ; 
this increase was intensified by a small rise in wages, but 
limited by the small volume of high-grade fodder which is 
now used in agrarian production, and it was, in any case, 
more than compensated by the high price level of the 
farmers’ own products. 

The Statistical Bureau is anxious to point out that this 
apparent improvement in the current income of the farmers 
is accompanied by a decrease in the real value of their pro- 
perty. The policy of rising prices means, in fact, that the 
farmers are being compensated for the decreasing pro- 
ductivity of their soil at the expense of those 50 per cent 
of the Danish population who live in Copenhagen and 
other urban districts, 

It might be argued that a large part of the agricultural 
output is sent to Germany, and that therefore, to a certain 
extent, the farmers’ compensation is paid by the Germans 
rather than by the Danish town-dwellers. However, exports 
are largely financed by interest-free advances from the 
National Bank for an unlimited period, for which, in the 
Words of the business paper Finanstidende, “the whole 
nation is the guarantor.” The paper adds that if these 
advances, which originally were only intended as a tem- 
Porary measure, ceased, agriculture would receive only 
Part of its export payments in cash, while the balance 

be credited to blocked accounts, yielding no interest 
and non-negotiable. 

tis small wonder that this policy of direct and indirect 

overnment subventions for agriculture is being fiercely 
attacked by a common front of townspeople, stretching from 
business men and industrialists to Socialists and labour 

ers. The latter are mainly concerned, of course, with 
the living conditions of the poorer classes of the popula- 
ton. Hourly wages had risen by 2 to 3 per cent from 1939 
‘0 early in 1941 and in March this year a further 8 per cent 
increase was awarded to the workers by the National 
Arbitration Board. Any further increases, which are only 
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possible with the consent of this institution, were refused 
in August, though the board admitted that the position of 
the workers had become worse in the meantime. Not only 
has the cost of living risen by more than double the 
amount of the rise in wages, but the industrial output is 
still, in spite of some improvement in the capital goods 
industries, about 20 per cent below normal, and there are 
large numbers of unemployed and part-time workers and 


workers who are employed, at low wages, on Government . 


emergency work. A further deterioration is caused by the 
shortages of many articles and by the worsening of the 
quality of others. A good example of an indirect rise in the 
cost of living is provided by the national consumption of 
butter and margarine, which was about 93,000 tons in 
1940, against 114,000 tons in 1939. But while, in the pre- 
vious year, about three-quarters of this consumption con- 
sisted of margarine and almost all the butter produced in 
Denmark was exported, not enough margarine has been 
available since the German invasion, and the share of 
butter in the total consumption rose to almost 60 per cent ; 
the poorer section of the population had, therefore, to pay 
more money for their smaller fat rations. 


Price Control Demanded 


The Danish TUC and the Social Democratic press have 
repeatedly asked for the control of prices, the compensa- 
tion of the worker, the reduction of the existing turnover 
tax, and so on. The chairman of the TUC said recently: 
“The very near future will be the most serious Denmark 
has ever experienced, for one cannot control the price of 
one commodity—for instance, labour—and permit the price 
of other commodities to continue to soar to the sky.” The 
spokesmen of the. financial and business world are fully 
aware of the anomaly of the situation, but do not see how 
any good can arise from an abolition of the wage stop. 
They usually stress the danger of inflation, which obviously 
may result from an increasing price level accompanied by 
a low level of production. Their main suggestion is, there- 
fore, to stop both prices and wages and to stabilise the 
krone accordingly. It is also suggested that the National 
Bank should cease making advance payments for exports. 

On the other hand, the agricultural organisations are 
definitely in favour of further price increases, and since no 
spectacular rises in export prices are likely, they are mainly 
interested in home market prices. The chairman of the 
Danish dairies frankly suggested at the end of July: “ We 
cannot avoid the fact that we must approach the Govern- 
ment for an increased home market price, and we must 
make our demand effective.” 

The trouble is that this year’s harvest of fodder grain is 
expected to be 30 per cent below normal in the Danish 
mainland and 15 per cent below normal in the islands. 
Even if Herr Backe, of the German Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, should stick to his promise and let increasing quan- 
tities of fodder into the country, this would hardly be 
enough to make the fodder position normal. The stock of 
Danish agriculture is bound to depreciate under present 
conditions, and the only question is whether this loss is to 
be borne by the farmers themselves or whether they will 
be able to shift the burden, at least for the time being, on 
to their less fortunate compatriots. 
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Holland Fights the New 
Order 


[By A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT] 
September 22nd 


Ar the beginning of the second winter of occupation a 
grave danger of under-nourishment threatens the people of 
Holland. In this country, once one of the chief dairy 
exporters of the world, now only small amounts of skimmed 
milk are available for the general public ; the egg ration 1s 
one a month ; the cheese ration one ounce a week. Under 
the German occupation rationing has been continually 
extended, and rations have been continually reduced. 


WEEKLY RATIONS FOR ADULTS 


Rations 
Date of Original Week 
_ Introduction Rations Sept. 6-13 
DRE sasecceess June 17, 1940 .... 5 Ib. 44 Ib. 
PEE nccsivesens June 17, 1940 .... 9 oz. 34 0z. 
BD cccwcccvess Nov. 4, 1940 ..... 1 la mth. 
Bent (7) ...00005 Sept. 16,1940 .... 18 0z. 11 oz. 
Cheese.........+. Oct. 17, 1940 ..... 3} oz. 1 oz. 
BEEN cise dcsvtens April 21, 1941 .... 2 pts. _ 
Potatoes ...+.+.- April 27, 1941 .... 4lb. * 6$)lb. 
DORE c0 ccneesee Before the invasion 9 oz. 9 oz. 
COMBED .ccccceces June 5, 1940 ..... 2 oz. a 
TED cccccccscccs June 5, 1940 ..... } oz 
BOER a scdccoceces Oct. 17, 1940 ..... 44 oz. ahs 
BED ecwededweass July 22, 1940..... 3 oz. 2 oz. 
Oats, etc......... July 22, 1940..... 3 oz. 2 oz. 
All fats. ......... July 15, 1940..... 9 oz. 7 oz. 


‘ * Including bones, offal, bacon, sausages, etc. 
+ Coffee substitute of a very poor quality is still available— 
2 ounces a week. 


This list, impressive though it may be, does not tell the 
whole story. In the first place, the quality of the goods has 
greatly declined ; most of the potatoes, for instance, are 
imported from Poland, while Germany takes the bigger 
part of the Dutch crop. The Polish potatoes are called 
“ Nazis "—black outside, rotten inside. In the second place, 
prices have risen so much that many Dutchmen are unable 
to take up all their weekly rations. This applies to an ordinary 
workman’s family with a weekly income of about £4. It 
was recently reported from the textile district of —Twente 
that workers will get extra meals in the factories. This 
will not help wives and children. In many places, there- 
fore, bakeries have already been stormed by hungry crowds. 
And it should be remembered that Holland is still one of 
the best fed of all occupied countries. 

Black markets are flourishing despite severe penalties. 
More than half a million of pigs have been illegally 
slaughtered and the meat sold to those who were able to 
pay the high prices. Five butchers who had committed 
this offence have been sent to a concentration camp. There 
is am extensive trade in clothing coupons. Hundreds have 
had their gas and electricity supply cut off because 
they refused to comply with an order which restricted it to 
75 per cent of the supply available at the same period last 
year. 

The unemployed still number about 90,000. The Nazi 
promise of a speedy end to unemployment has not been 
fulfilled. The decline has been due to the fact that 130,000 
Dutch workers have been transferred to Germany—where 
they are extremely unpopular on account of their “ difficult 
behaviour.” Some 20,000 other Dutchmen, some of them 
Dutch Nazis, are working on military objectives in Northern 
France. The ration cards and the dole of the unemployed 
who refuse to go to Germany are withdrawn. 

While goods are scarce, money is not. The amount of 
money in circulation will have almost doubled by the end 
of this year compared with May 9, 1940. Owing to the fear 
of inflation, antiques are bought up and money is being 
withdrawn from savings institutions. To combat this, the 
State is trying to “freeze” purchasing power by increased 
taxes—the wage tax, introduced at the beginning of this 
year, has been supplemented by a severe income tax—by 
prohibiting the payment of dividends over 6 per cent, and 
by controlling prices—which, however, still tend to. rise 
ra control . is much more effective. 

¢ principal source of the money entering j ir- 
culation is, of course, the Treasury. The mace aaed aoe 
which used to be ill pe, 
us about Fl. 800 millions, have risen to 

almost Fl. 4,000 millions for the current year. In additi 
the direct costs of i i 000. 
ts of occupation (the maintenance of German 
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troops) are estimated by a Dutch Nazi source at Fl, 1,200 
millions (£160 millions), to which must be added another 
Fl. 1,200 millions for wages on German orders which are 
to be paid by the Treasury. As the state’s revenue will not 
exceed about Fl. 1,200 millions, there will be a deficit of 
about Fl. 2,700 millions. 

In the meantime, the Germans make good use of their 
position of financial overlords. The Dutch owners of 
German shares have been forced to register, and within q 
short time all Dutch-held German shares will be in 
German hands. At the same time, German financial pene- 
tration is steadily proceeding. The Deutsche Bank virtually 
owns Albert de Bary and Company, of Amsterdam ; the 
Dresdner Bank has set up the Handelstrust West; the 
Commerzbank has created the Rijnsche Handelsmij ; and a 
Bank voor de Nederlandsche Arbeid has been set up by 
the Bank der Deutsche Arbeit. The Ayranisation of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 “Jewish” businesses and the 
“taking over” of thousands of “ enemy-owned ” businesses 
are further effective methods of tightening the German grip 
on Dutch economic life. 


Letter to the Editor 


For Services Rendered 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Your article on the plan for increasing the economic 
incentives to war production suggests that there is some 
danger of this discussion declining into a controversy 
between those who wish to rely on the motive of patriotism 
and those who wish to rely on the motive of profit. This 
would be most unfortunate. 

Most disastrous of all would be an agitation for a simple 
reduction of EPT by 30 per cent or 40 per cent. Not merely 
is the need for revising our profit policy much less urgent 
than the need for revising our wage policy ; but the only 
revision in the former worth consideration is the substitu- 
tion of 100 per cent dividend limitation plus 75 per cent 
EPT on the essential industries for the present 100 per 
cent EPT plus non-existent dividend limitation throughout 
all industries. To reduce EPT without limiting dividends 
would rightly cause indignation and inevitably cause dis- 
unity. 

At the same time we must realise that in some industries 
(such as the railways, which are still inviting the public 
by poster to indulge in unessential travelling) the profit 
motive is actually tending to harm the war effort. These 
industries (with which I should include the coal mines) 
should be brought under full and immediate Government 
control. As you say, efficiency bonuses for the managers, 
where practicable, are preferable to increased profits for 
shareholders. 

But the wage issue is far more important. It is not a 
question of increasing the incentive of existing munition 
workers, but of making it economically possible for workers 
in unessential industries to transfer rapidly into the low- 
paid war industries. I doubt if many people realise (I doubt 
if the Treasury realises) that serious bottlenecks in war pro- 
duction are being maintained because, thanks to Govern- 
ment policy, certain wage rates cannot be raised to the 
point at which it would be possible to inject the necessary 
extra labour. The present excessive hours of work—which 
are damaging health, efficiency, output and morale—are 
also in many cases being maintained because they cannot 
be lessened until time rates are raised. 

No dramatic alteration in policy or procedure is desirable. 
The following two simple changes would be largely 
sufficient : 

(1) An announcement that the Government wishes to 
see a revision of low wage rates in essential industries. 
The machinery of collective bargaining and of the tribunals 
would do the rest in an orderly manner. 

(2) A substitution of 75 per cent EPT plus 100 per 
cent dividend limitation for 100 per cent EPT in certain 


essential industries, and the introduction of public owne!- 
ship in others. 


May I invite earnest and dispassionate consideration of 
these modest proposals, which would naturally be associated 


with intensified efforts of rationing, price control and 
organised saving such as you ciapaneat 


ADELPHI. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Building Material Shares 


NVESTORS holding building material shares in general, 

and cement company shares in particular, were put out 
of their stride late last month by the decision of Associated 
Portland Cement to pay an interim dividend of only 2} per 
cent, against § per cent declared a year earlier. The divi- 
dends of these leading undertakings in the “ Blue Circle” 
group have been falling steadily in the last few years. 
The Associated company paid 22} per cent for 1937, and 
only 10 per cent for 1940, though its subsidiary, the British 
company, maintained the 22} per cent rate until 1938, and 
distributed as much as 174 per cent for 1940. So far as an 
unpleasantly surprised and somewhat mystified market can 
make any estimate of future possibilities, it is inclined 
to expect the payment in due course of a final dividend of 
something like § per cent on Associated and 7} per cent 
on British shares, Even after the inevitable reaction in the 
prices of the two stocks, the yields on these postulated pay- 
ments are no more than 1.96 per cent and 1.85 per cent 
respectively, and it is clear that investors are discounting 
prospective benefits in the period of national reconstruction 
after the war much more than the problematical prospects 
of the immediate future. 

The same observation applies in large measure to the 
investor’s attitude towards shares in the building materials 
group of companies as a whole. At the dark moment of the 
end of June, 1940, when Hitler had conquered France, and 
the bottom had fallen out of the ordinary share markets on 
the London Stock Exchange, the Actuaries’ Index of the 
prices of six representative building materials shares (Decem- 
ber 31, 1928 = 100) was as low as 33.7, and the average 
yield figure was as high as 11.6 per cent. Investors at that 
time were obviously more pessimistic about building 
material shares than about those of British industria] com- 
panies in general ; for the corresponding index figure for 
the whole of the 159 equities in the Actuaries’ mixed bag 
was 38.9, and the average yield figure was 9.0 per cent. Even 
before the end of last year, however, this attitude had been 
significantly modified. By December 31, 1940, the index 
stood at §6.5 for building material shares, against only 49.5 
for industrial equities generally, while the indicated yield 
on the former had dropped to a fraction under § per 
cent, against 6.5 per cent for ordinary shares as a whole. 
By the end of August this year, the building shares index 
had reached nearly 70 (more than twice its level in June, 
1940), and the average yield was only a little more than 4.1 
per cent, against §7.1 and 5.3 per cent for industrial shares 
of all classes, 

_ The factor which makes this remarkable revival in public 
interest in building material shares all the more significant 


, 8 that it has been achieved in the face of consistently 


caullous—not to say depressing—statements by representa- 
tive chairmen about the immediate outlook for many 
branches of an extremely diversified group of industries. 
Sir P. M. Stewart, at the meeting of Associated Portland 
Cement, last April, declared that any forecast must be 
hedged with caution; that the year had opened, disap- 
Pointingly ; that stocks of cement and clinker had accumu- 
lated which were unlikely to be absorbed in the current 
year ; and that, even if expected transport and production 
difficulties were avoided, the company would be fortunate 
if demand absorbed all the tonnage actually produced. This 
‘ties of warnings he repeated substantially at the British 
ortland Cement meeting. The same speaker, in his capacity 
as chairman of the London Brick Company, had dwelt a 
month earlier on the heavy stocks which that company 
ad accumulated, despite an “unsatisfactory” volume of 
Production at the works, and had stated that only a totally 
unexpected revival in demand after the Dunkirk evacuation 
and the beginning of the period of intensified air raids had 
enabled the com any to dispose of its heavy accumulation of 
unsold bricks. In a different branch of the building 
material industries, Sir Valentine Crittall informed share- 


holders in the Crittall Manufacturing Company at the end 
of last year that, after the outbreak of war, the cessation ot 
regular building had caused the undertaking to work practic- 
ally at a loss, and that improved results had been con- 
ungent on a change-over of productive capacity 
to “ other manufactures,” whose nature may possibly be 
better imagined than described in wartime. The chair- 
man of British Plaster Board, as recently as last July, had 
much the same story to tell. The branches of the building 
industry in which the company is mainly interested— 
namely, dwellings and public buildings—are practically at 
a standstill, and the bulk of the company’s business comes 
from supplying materials to meet “ other requirements.” 
Even so, the company, like others in this group of trade, 
is having serious labour difficulties owing to withdrawals of 
workers for the Services. To complete the picture, we have 
the testimony of the chairman of Pinchin Johnson that the 
company’s domestic business has almost completely 
changed in character since the war, and that profits have to 
carry the burden of greatly increased expenditure which it 
is “neither politic nor practical” to pass on to consumers. 

Prima facie, it may be thought feasible to draw some 
distinction, in wartime, between the manufacturers of 
materials like cement and bricks, which are required either 
for service or civil defence purposes, and of those like 
plaster boards and paints, the loss of whose normal peace- 
time markets has a much more limited offset in the shape 
of special war demand. In practice, the distinction has a 
much less valuable practical application than might be 
thought. Many current handicaps are common to all groups 
—shortage of materials, labour difficulties, limited export 
opportunities and the like. And practically all the large pro- 
ducers in these trades are capable of satisfying special war 
demand in one way or another—if necessary by a change- 
over of machinery to other than peacetime products. But 
so far, the volume of war orders has not been big enough 
to compensate for peacetime demand, which has gone and 
will not return al hostilities have ceased. The table given 
on page 416 suggests that representative companies have, 
all things considered, maintained their total earnings rather 
better than might have been expected. There has been no 
catastrophic falling away in earning power, but the decline 
has been sufficient materially to reduce the average rates 
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earned on equity capital, after meeting debenture and pre- 
ference dividend requirements, which in some instances are 
fairly heavy. Dividends have been reduced in even greater 
proportion, and the rates paid are on the average less than 
half those of the halcyon days of the building boom, a 
couple of years before the war. 


Prorits, Eguiry EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
Profits (£000) and Date of Balance Sheet 








| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | i941 





| 
| } | 
| 








Assoc. Portland Cement (31 Dec.) ; 1,595 | 1,661 








> ee 
itish Plaster Board (31 Mar.t).. 564 534 565 | 
Buitish Portland Cement (31 Dec.)t; 916 {| 944 824 | 735, | 
Crittall Manufg. (31 Aug.)......-- 346 | 357t} 318¢ | 2533 | 
London Brick (31 Dec.)........-. 590 | 587 | 336" | 354° | 
Pinchin Johnson (31 Dec.) .....-- 389 | 301° | 364 338 | 
armings Ord. Share (%) | | 
poem Portland Cement ....- |} 22-9 | 22-2 15-2 10-9 | ... 
British Plaster Board’ .........-. 716 | 65-1 | 67-7 | 34-3 | 24-6 
British Portland Cement ........ | 28-1 |- 30-2 | 23-2 | 76 |... 
Crittall Manuig. .........----++- 68 -2 59-1 | 49-4 | 23-4 | 
London Brick ........-. eengdes | 20-3 | 20-2 | 10-2 | 11-7 | 
Pinchin Johnson .......---+++--> | 17-5 11-0 | 12-1(a)} 11-5(a) 
Paid Ord. Share (%) | 
Amaocenel Portland Cement ..... 22-5 20-0 | 15-0 10-0 ak 
British Plaster Board .........-- | 50-0 50-0 45-83] 30-0 | 15-0 
British Portland Cement ........ | 22-5 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 17-5 re 
Crtetelt Manafs. ............--0. | 25-0 25-0 | 150 | 5-0 
Rae 90. ¢incwasiceseds 20-0 | 20:0 | 10-0 | 10-0 
Pinchin Johnson .........-++-++ | 17-5 | 12-5 10-0 an 4 


La 
; 





+ To 30 Apr. in 1937 and 1938, and 31 Mar. thereafter. 

t Subject to premium on repayment of Ist Pref. shares. 

* After writing off reconstructions and providing for Tax. 
(a) After transfer to reserve for depreciation of investments and contingencies. 


At present, the building material industries may be 
working at something near their wartime rock-bottom, so 
far as volume of production is concerned. But the last 
published balance sheets refer usually to periods which 
ended six or nine months ago ; and the possibility of further 
reductions in disclosed earnings, and in dividends, when 
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the complete accounts for 1941 are drawn up, certain! 
cannot be ruled out. Consequently, the significantly red 
yield figures, shown in some instances on the representa- 
tive ordinary shares set out in the following table, must be 
related far more to post-war than wartime considerations: 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


—— 











initia idaaatitlaiaatadailidaiciataasi 
! a . 
: | Yield 
. ae oe H nest | Lowest, | Prese t| 9 
Company | Denomination 1945. 39 | 1940-41 Price pe), = 
3 Price 
j } i 
Assoc. Portland Cement ... | Ord. Stock {1 | 110/7} 38/9 | 51/3 | 3 998 
British Plaster Board ..... Ord. 5/- 56/3 | 5/3 | 1- | 4-4] 
British Portland Cement .. | Ord. Stock £1 | 116/3 | 48/9 | 81/3 | 4.390 
CGO TIRE, opie csc cese Ord. 5/- 33/4 | 3/9 | 13/6 | 1-85 
London Brick ..;......... Ord. Stock {1 | 88/4 | 24/- 53/6 3-73 
Pinchin, Johnson ......... Ord. 10/- 55/1 13/6 | 24/- | 3-54 


* On the 1940 total dividend. 


Undoubtedly, demand for the products of building 
materials companies will be extensive, insistent and (pro- 
bably) prolonged when reconstruction begins. But the 
possibility of official regulation in some shape or form must 
be reckoned with, and the questiofi of the war’s probable 
duration concerns investors closely. At their current prices, 
building material shares are in the nature of a lock-up 
investment, which in the “ waiting period” pays something 
for its keep, but appreciably less than a well-spread holding 
in ordinary shares as a whole. And the level of dividends 
which this group of companies may reasonably be expected 
to maintain, as a minimum, during the rest of the war, 
may well be below that of 1940, on which most of the 
yields shown in the table above (except those of the cement 
companies) are based. All in all, the conclusion may well be 
that building material shares are not ungenerously valued 
at current prices, and that any further rise must draw its 
impetus from other than pure investment considerations. 


Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Quarter 


The turn of the quarter has been passed with the 
greatest ease in the money market. Nor does the task 
appear to have been facilitated by Ways and Means borrow- 
ing by the Government at the Bank of England. The market 
had heavy Treasury bill payments to make on the first 
two days of the week, and the banks for their part have been 
called upon to make unprecedentedly large Treasury deposit 
payments. At no time, however, has the money market been 
conscious of a scarcity of credit. The banks have been fair 
buyers of bills, and by the close of this week, when the 
position had been affected by the early October dividend 
disbursements, short loan conditions had become excep- 
tionally easy. The market kept a fair volume of early 
October maturities in its portfolios, and this fact has helped 
to ease the position, and would have provided the means 
of obtaining special help from the Bank of England had 
such assistance been required. That no assistance was given 
is indicated by the latest Bank return, which shows Govern- 
ment securities to have fallen by £4,475,000 over the week. 
Bank cash has had to withstand the impact of this reduc- 
tion in the assets of the banking department, and of a 
further considerable expansion in the circulation. The notes 
outstanding have risen by £6,381,000 during the past week 
to the new record of £677,774,000. The end-of-month influ- 
ence is responsible for part of this expansion, though it is 
clear that it also reveals the continued upward secular trend 
of the circulation. Despite the fall of £11,579,000 in 
bankers’ deposits owing to this two-fold influence, the move 
began from so comfortable a figure that at £122,336,000 
revealed in the latest Bank return, these deposits are at a 
more than adequate level to explain the ease of the money 
market. They will be further strengthened by the imminent 
disbursements on Canadian vested securities, 


* * * 


Money Market Records 


A number of records have been created in the London 
money market during the past week. At the Treasury bill 
tender last week the applications for the £75,000,000 on 
offer rose to £186,505,000, the highest figure ever touched. 
Among the bills to be tendered for were the end-of-year 


maturities and the keen competition for these was respon- 
sible for the exceptionally heavy volume of applications. 
This competition was also evident in the average rate at 
which the bills were allotted. This worked out at 19s. 10.65d. 
per cent, the lowest figure recorded since the outbreak of 
the war. The market syndicate evidently decided to make 
sure of getting a fair allotment of the end of December 
bills and raised its application price for these maturities to 
£99 15s., a figure at which the return on the Monday and 
Tuesday bills worked out at 0.164d. over 1 per cent. Thus 
on turning over {1,000,000 of these bills and re-selling them 
to the banks at 1 per cent, the market would make a profit 
of slightly under £7—which by no stretch of imagination 
can be regarded as profiteering. The precedent set by this 
tender for the end-of-year bills is not expected to affect 
the forthcoming tenders for the 92-day January bills. The 
effective application price for these maturities should return 
to £99 14s. 11d., at which the profit on turning over 
£1,000,000 should recover to the munificent figure of about 


£20. 


* 


The other record created during the week was provided 
by the raising of £70,000,000 in Treasury deposits from the 
clearing and other banks. This figure compares with 
nominal maturities of £40,000,000 and actual maturities o! 
slightly smaller amount. Apart from being the largest gross 
amount ever to be collected from the banks in this form, 
it is also the largest net figure raised in a single week. It 
would appear from the monthly debt return, which is dis- 
cussed in a subsequent note, that a considerable part of this 
net payment was in fact made at the beginning of the week, 
that is, prior to the turn of the quarter. Each of the paying 
banks is given a free choice in deciding on what day of 
the week it will pay its Treasury deposit payments, and 
one would normally have expected such payments to have 
been postponed to the latter part of the week. By last 
Monday, however, all the clearing banks had completed 
their making up, and as money was in ample supply, there 
was no point in unnecessarily delaying these payments 
and thus losing for this period the 1} per cent allowed 
on these deposits. Therefore, the banks appear to have 
followed the now normal procedure of effecting thes¢ 
payments at the earliest possible occasion. 
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Debt Return 

The quarterly exchequer return incorporates the cus- 
tomary monthly debt return, and as September 3oth did not 
fall on a Saturday, no exact comparison of changes in the 
.omposition of the floating debt over the previous monthly 
. eriod is possible. The striking fact, brought out by com- 
yaa of the floating debt totals, is that the expansion of 
F201 15,000 between August 30th and September 3oth is 
the largest monthly increase ever recorded in this part ot 
the national debt. The suspension of the tap issue of 
National War Bonds and the increased dependence which 
this has caused on short term borrowing from the banks 
are the main responsible factors. Of this record increase in 
the floating debt, £87,000,000 has been contributed by 
Treasury deposits, £81,900,000 by Treasury bills and 
[32,500,000 by ways and means advances from public de- 
partments. The nominal amount of Treasury deposits out- 
standing between August 30th and Saturday, September 
27th, increased by £50,000,000. By September 30th the ex- 
pansion in this item had risen to £87,000,000, which sug- 
gests that heavy Treasury deposit payments were made by 
the banks on the first two days of this week. The increase 
of £81,900,000 in Treasury bills outstanding must in large 
part be attributed to the uneven incidence of bill payments 
and maturities during the past week. The market tended 
to concentrate its applications for the end of year bills, 
which had therefore been paid for by the time the Exche- 
quer return was drawn up. On the other hand, this week’s 
maturities must in large measure have been concentrated 
in the latter part of the week, since the bills in question 
were taken up immediately after the turn of June. But even 
assuming that the whole of the £75,000,000 of new pay- 
ments for bills had been made on September 29th and 3oth, 
and that the corresponding maturities were equally con- 
centrated in October—an assumption which must go far 
beyond the actual facts—it is still evident that there has 
been an expansion of at least £6,900,000 in the amount of 
tap bills outstanding. The actual increase in this particular 
item of the floating debt has been greater than this and 
indicates a further substantial allotment of Treasury bills 
through the tap to Empire central banks. The remaining 
feature of the debt return is the increase of £32,500,000 in 
ways and means advances from public departments. This 
carries the total of these advances to £246,470,000, a total 
never before attained and equal to about ten times the 
average figure at which these advances were running for 
some years before the outbreak of the war. 

* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 

000 


£ 

Total ordinary expenditure... 2,235,856 Total ordinary revenue ..... 737,452 

New Sinking Fund ........ 5,646 Loans raised: 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Loan 1954-58 .... 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan ..... 45 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 89,860 
Nat. Sav. Bonds .......... 34 3% Savings Bonds ........ 232,733 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48. 344,229 
2h Nat. War Bds. 1945-47. 705 
Nat. Saving Certs. (met) ... 102,650 
** Other debt’ (met) ....... 48,046 
Floating debt (net) :-— 
Treasury — 
iteckken< 
Tender. ..... 365,485 
Bank of England Adv. 750 
Public Dept. Adv. ......- 74,210 
Treasury deposits ....... 170,500 
Miscellaneous rcpts (net) .... 29,034 
Decrease in balances ........ 196 





£2,241,581 £2,241,581 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 
* * * 


New Rial Exchange Rate 


The first step has been taken this week to bring the 
exchange system in Iran within the fold of the Allied cur- 
fency group. A decree published at Teheran has fixed the 
commercial rate for sterling at 140 rials and for dollars at 
35 tials. These rates compare with the previous nominal 
official rates of 68.50 and 17.11 rials respectively. These 
official rates, however, have for some time past had no 
other function than to provide a basis on which to calcu- 
‘ate a complex series of market rates. These have ranged 
‘tom the commercial rate for approved imports to the rates 
uoted in the bazaars for sterling and dollar notes and other 
unauthorised transactions. The commercial rate has recently 
ns a premium of 105} per cent on sterling and dollars, 
re the sterling quotation in Teheran has thus been 174 
‘a's and the dollar 45 rials. It is with these rates that the 
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new fixed quotations of 140 and 35 rials for sterling and 
dollars should be compared. In the bazaars sterling has 
been quoted at rates ranging up to 300 rials. If Iran is 
brought within the sterling area, and if the general frame- 
work of British exchange control is applied in that country, 
the black market should gradually disappear. It may be 
assumed that the rates now fixed for sterling and dollars 
will become the acknowledged parities, and that the old 
nominal rates, which date from the old gold standard days 
and from the nominal mint parity which then obtained 
have disappeared for good. 


* * * 


Indian Dollar Holdings Requisitioned 


The gradualness with which the rigours of the sterling 
exchange control system are being applied in various parts 
of the Empire is illustrated by the decree published in 
Simla at the end of last week, ordering all residents in India 
having balances or currency in the United States to offer 
such assets for sale to the Reserve Bank within one month, 
against the equivalent value in rupees. The order supple- 
ments that made in November, 1940, which transferred to 
the India Government all balances or currency in the United 
States held by Indian residents at that time. The new decree 
thus affects such holdings accumulated since November, 
1940, and any which may have escaped the net cast for 
them ten months ago. The necessity for issuing periodical 
requisitioning orders of this kind is being obviated by a 
clause in the new decree, stating that those who may here- 
after become owners of such balances must similarly offer 
them for sale within one month of their acquisition. For 
the first time, therefore, the operation of exchange control 
in India is being brought fully into line with the regulations 
operating in this country. General exemptions to this order 
have been granted to authorised dealers in foreign exchange 
and cotton as well as to aliens who are resident in India for 
business purposes only. 

* * * 


Film Companies’ Sterling 


News has come from New York that negotiations are 
afoot for amending the terms of the agreement under 
which American film companies are allowed to deal with 
the sterling amounts collected by the renting of American 
films in this country. This report comes as reminder of 
the fact that long before “blocked sterling accounts ” 
become known, certain types of sterling balances were 
immobilised as a result of special agreements. By far the 
most important of these was the agreement made soon after 
the outbreak of the war between the American film com- 
panies and the Treasury. This agreement set a limit to 
the extent to which American film companies were allowed 
to convert into dollars and remit to the United States the 
profits earned by the exhibition of their films in this 
country. In order to help the American companies to 
utilise their blocked sterling funds, two Statutory Orders 
were made in July, 1940, amending the Cinematograph 
Films Act, 1938, and changing the quotas in such a man- 
ner as to encourage the American companies to embark 
on more ambitious production work in this country. In 
October, 1940, the agreement with the Treasury was pro- 
longed on terms which allowed the film companies to 
remit to the United States two-thirds of the profits earned 
in this country subject to a maximum of $12,900,000 in 
the ensuing twelve months. The agreement comes up for 
revision at the end of this month. The American com- 
panies are already preparing their brief for a considerable 
easing of the existing restrictions on their freedom to deal 
with their sterling funds. They base their arguments on the 
passage of the Lease and Lend Act and on the consequent 
alleviation of the British need for dollars. 
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Investment 


Revised Railway Agreement 


Home rail stockholders this week have evidently given 
up any attempt to calculate what the second financial agree- 
ment between the Government and the railways means in 
terms of precise dividends. The general level of their 
expectations has been known since the authorities 
announced, at the end of August, the displacing of the old 
agreement, with its inflationary machinery for adjusting 
charges to costs, by an annual rental of £43 millions for 
the four main lines and London Transport. The White 
Paper discusses, though it barely illuminates, the two main 
questions left aside last August: the treatment of _war 
damage charges and maintenance and renewal provisions. 
Since the undertakings are to be brought under the still 
nascent public utilities scheme as from. the beginning of 
control, and will be charged with the retrospective liabilit 
of 50 per cent, they will be entitled to the sums whi 
they charged to the Pool account in 1940 under the first 
financial agreement. The actual amount charged in 1940, 
however, was certhinly less than the amount of damage 
suffered, for the accounting practice followed was to spread 
the cost of damage equafiy over 13 four-weekly periods, 
commencing with the first four-weekly period in which 
damage was suffered. Apart from the question of the total 
cost involved, the sums to be retained must be appreciably 
less than the total sum, since the bulk of the damage was 
suffered in the second half of the year. The cost of re- 
storing war damage is not to be charged as revenue ex- 
penditure under the new agreement—which merely means 
that the companies themselves must provide it from the 
£43 millions rent charge. Obviously, if it were to be 
charged as revenue expenditure, the Treasury would be 
footing the entire bill, since all net receipts of the Pool are 
on Government account. In these circumstances, stock- 
holders would be rash to assume that war damage charged 
under the old scheme might become available for dividends ; 
clearly it will be fully required to meet the retrospective 
liability of the undertakings for war damage under the 
public utilities scheme. 


* 


The maintenance and renewals provisions in the new 
agreement are inherited from the old. These charges are 
“standardised ” on average pre-war levels, but compen- 
sated for the variations in the total of assets to be main- 
tained and renewed, and for changes in costs of the work. 
The companies, therefore, are fully protected against 
capital depletion, but, if they are unable to spend their full 


standard allowances, the difference (representing arrears of . 


maintenance) will be invested, and paid out to the under- 
takings when control ends—if necessary, on a _ valorised 
basis to offset changes in costs which have occurred mean- 
while. This is a simple and sensible method of dealing with 


a problem which caused such acute controversy after the 
last war. 


Third Quarter’s Capital Issues 


The tables at the foot of the page furnish the usual 
quarterly analysis of new capital issues, excluding conversion, 
for the first nine months of 1941. The main features of the 
third quarter have been the decline in Government loans, 
which fell from £438,626,200 in the second quarter to 
£348,140,265, and the increase in the total of non-Govem- 
ment issues from £3,309,000 to £6,465,176, calculated on 
the “ New Basis,” which includes issues by “ permission to 
deal.” Of the total of Government issues, £157,284,860 was 
yielded by the sale of 2} per cent National War Bonds, 
1945-47 and 1946-48, and a total of £107,591,687 from the 
sale of the two series of 3 per cent Savings Bonds. Issues 
by public utility companies have been the main feature of 
the new issue market outside the sphere of Government 
loans. Of £565,800 raised by gas and water undertakings, 
Bristol Waterworks was responsible for £170,000 in 4 per 
cent debentures, Bournemouth Gas and Water for £100,000 
in 3} per cent debentures and Luton Water Co. £50,000. 
Cawnpore Electric Supply issued £118,500 of ordinary 
capital. Two notable conversions have taken place during 
the quarter, that of the Port of London Authority of 
£260,000 3} per cent preference stock to repay 4} per cent 
stock, and that of Pearson and Dorman Long of £1,404,400 
3 per cent debenture stock to repay § per cent debenture 
stock, both carrying the Treasury guarantee. Despite the 
moderate awakening in the new issue market in recent 
wecks, it is clear that new savings are, with very few excep- 
tions, flowing inescapably into Government issues. It 
remains to be seen whether a new Government medium 
term issue will be launched before the close of the year. 


* * * 


Investors’ Confidence 


The extent of the reaction, in so far as all established 
securities are concerned, may be judged from the chart of 
weekly averages of the Financial News indices, opposite. 
This carries the picture up to Friday, September 26th, and 
since then the market has been consistently firm. This is 
further evidence that the really big movements were in 
securities which have in recent years only spasmodically 
attracted any considerable attention. Once the moderate 
volume of selling had ceased, the chronic state of shortage 
of stock reasserted itself and the firmness which now in- 
variably persists when markets are idle is once more in 
evidence. This firmness, the opposite of the pre-war condi- 
tion in times of slack markets, is an outcome of the closed 
economy. It seems that, with the supply of money con- 
tinuously ahead of increasing tax payments, there is usually 
more money “automatically” seeking investment than is 
needed to counteract the steady trickle of realisations, 
always in evidence in good times and bad. This feature is 
by no means restricted to Great Britain. In a recent article 
on the French bourses, it was pointed out that special 
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First Nine le sa Total 
Months of i Empire | Forei Indi 
a > \Gov ern-|* Home Total — 6") Iss mn 
Each Year | ment one ee Some ro 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) = 
BNO 0t5535%3 | 8431} 10-0 | 117-3 | 211-6; 52-2) 26-9) 290-7; 100 
1939 ........| Dr.4-1 12-1' 26-5! 34-5] 15-9 | a3 | 50-7 | 17 
OS |} 768-2) Nil 1-3 | 769-5 0-1 Nil | 769-6 | 265 
| ee” (1114-1! Nil 0-3 1114-4! 2-91 Nil {1117-3! 9383 
Including ‘“‘ Permission to Deal ” (new Basis) = 
ee ere } 1-8; 51-5; 151-8 | 205-1) 19-6 1-4 | 226-1 100 
eee | Dr.4-1|.12-1| 50-2] 57-2} 25-3! 2-2) 85-7 38 
ee ‘bcGecbes | 768-2 Nil| 16-0 | 784-2} 1-0) Nil | 785 -2 347 
194] ...... | 1114-1 Nil 29121170: 3-5 0-1 (1120-6 | = 495 








“* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
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First Nine |_ Old Basis New Basis 

Months of j 

Each Year | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 

diel i cepeauetenain tn Milena Elis 

Debentures... 16-1) 10-1); Nil} 15) 243) 165) 1° 
Preference ... | 9-2) 2-7) O-1/ 0-1) 15-4 | $1 15| 0: 
Ordinary..... | 19°5} 109] 12{ 2-9] 646) 32-46] 14-2| 5-2 
__Total....! 44-8! 957! 131 «511003! sal 10! 76 


TaBLe ITI—ANALysis oF NEw CapitAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 


First Nine Months | First Nine Months 
Old Basis New Basis 





} 
! 


1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 


{ 

Ser: 
British Government Loans| 768,213,500 
South African Mines Ni 





£ 
}1114,110,765 768,213,500 havens 
; vs 27,500 Nil 


gees 1 Nil 

Australian Mines ........ Nil 400,000 | Nil 400,008 
Other Mines ............ Nil | 2,573,200 62,600 | 2,803,855 
Exploration, Financial ... Nil Nil 19,100 786,500 
Breweries & Distilleries ...| 99,000 | Nil | 336,400 Nil 
Stores & Trading......... Nil | Nil 1,250,000 Nil 
Estate & Land........... | 742,400 | Nil 42,400 159,007 
SET iis wks cite is os ss ‘Nil | Nil | 116,100 Nil 
Iron, Coal, Steel, &c. ..... 201,900 | 93,200 305,700 343,200 
Elec. Light, Power & Teleg.| Nil Nil 566 400 292,101 
Tramway & Omnibus ... + Nil Nil 754,500 ee 
Motor Traction, &c. ...... Nil Nil 80,900 oo 
Ges & Water ............ Nil Nil | 1,481,400 565,800 
Hotels, Theatres, &c. ..... Nil Nil 60,100 530,000 
Docks, Harbours and 

Shipping ............. 22,500 Nil 530,600 Nil 
Manufacturing and Miscel. 908,900 150,000 | 11,012,900 584,715 


Total. . 004 769,588,200 |3127,327,165 785,160,100 |1120,575,94) 
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equities, and the sole reason why such measures are un- 
sary here is the extreme effectiveness of EPT in trans- 
ferring the equity in British industry to the Treasury, thus 
wing a very large part of the impact of investment on 
to the huge body of fixed interest stocks. While the 
market is firm, it is still too early for a resumption of the 


FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


ancial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 


—_—_—_ -— —— | = er _ | a 





marked improvement in equities, which has suffered no 
major interruption for almost six months, to be healthy. In 
the circumstances, it is in line with reasonable expecta- 
tions that the rise should commence in the Funds, and long- 
dated stocks are, in fact, well on the way to regaining the 
peaks recently touched. 


* x * 


Company Notes 


Unilever Accounts 


The full report of Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., 
for 1940 shows that the preliminary figure of profit was 
reached after making even larger provisions in the accounts 
of associated companies than in 1939. The total profit of 
the Limited group, after all expenses and EPT, and such 
taxation as was provided by associates, rose from 
£10,250,000 to £12,443,000 in round figures. From this, 
there is provided a further sum for partial funding of staff 
Pensions, war damage contributions and {1,400,000 to 
establish an income-tax reserve toward meeting payments 
on the profits of 1940, to be met during the current period. 
After meeting all taxation of Limited interest and pre- 
ferential dividends, there remained earnings equivalent to 


Years to December 31, 


1938 1939 ae 
£ £ f 
Group GN veh chnue kes 7,287,888 10,249,923 12,442,573 
Income Tax Reserve ....... -— — 1,400,000 
ar Damage Contributions . . — = 274,446 


Funding Staff Pensions pan 1,379,657 120,631 
etained by suby. & allied cos. 409,990 906,591 892,529 


: Limited ” Rs nas cha cao 6,877,898 7,963,675 9,754,967 
oe Tax & N.D.C.3...... 323,603 992,102 2,543,727 
Pr ‘: Interest (gross) pS ides « 235,051 229,520 224,110 

eterential divs. (gross)..... 4,328,777 4,337,777 4,346,779 


E Ordinary stock— 
apd a ee 1,990,467 2,404,276 2,640,351 


ia : ae 1,141,879 1,320,288 660,535 
Pre eo eatntihrodnae 19-6 22-4 30-3 
POe Pehkstsenahp ede. 10 10 5 
pomtingencies 66... cece. *700,000 800,000 700,000 
Cee ecstasy uate 1,399,088 — ~- 
ed forward ............ 1,490,382 1,716,849 2,944,502 


“at After all E.P.T., and Income Tax found by suby. and allied 


+ Other than tax on interest and dividends. The gross 


fi 
Hace ate 1938 2,182,066, 1939 £3,067,889, and 1940 


13. § On ordinary, pref. certificates and deferred. 


Includes £600,000 written off subs. 
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steps had to be taken to restrict the rise in quotations for 


some 30.3 per cent on the ordinary capital, compared with 
22.4 per cent last year. That, despite this rise, the dividend 
is halved at 5 per cent is due, as explained in The 
Economist of September 20th, to the provision against the 
possibility of having to meet dividends on all classes of 
NV capital. The dividend on the ordinary capital is the 
equivalent of the Limited ordinary payment at the fixed 
rate of 12 guilders to the pound. The preference payments 
are a guilder liability, to be settled at the rate ruling when 
it has to be met, if ever. These preference dividends cost 
some £900,000 in 1938, with the guilder at nine to the pound. 
During the year, the operating companies came more and 
more under Government control and, in consequence, some 
of the profits are partly estimated, always on a conservative 
basis. No allowance has been made for profits or losses in 
occupied territories, but, if losses are made, these are backed 
by the reserves of Limited. The figures are reached after 
providing £3,885,000, against £3,485,000, for depreciation 
and repairs and £150,000 for ARP, against £123,000. The 
balance sheet of Limited shows a rise of £1,025,533 in 
debtors, associated with a fall of £1,352,878 in cash, while 
creditors, including the transfer to contingencies, are up 
by £495,560. Excluding inter-company items, current and 
near liabilities exceed liquid assets by almost £2,000,000, 
but Limited has net claims on its associates of over £16 
millions. Holdings in these, at over £70} millions, have 
increased by £1,221,137 owing to the taking over of interests 
previously financed by loans to subsidiaries. 


* * * 


‘¢ Limited ’’’ Reserves and NV 


No reliable information is available as to the position 
or prospects of NV. The general background is that 
Germany is rapidly acquiring interests in undertakings in 
occupied countries, while it is known that Dutch companies 
have been ordered to pay dividends to shareholders in 
Holland. But, so far as is known, only subsidiaries of NV 
have followed this rule, and then only on preference shares. 
What the legal position is between Limited and NV 
remains doubtful, but the directors intend to abide by their 
agreement, doubtless in the hope that eventually the matter 
will be one for inter-Government, rather than inter-company 
settlement. This is, however, only conjecture, and until 
definite news of dividend payments is available from NV, 
they will continue to call for appropriations from the profits 
of Limited. At the moment, that company has seserves and 
carry forward of £12,944,502, exclusive of £1,500,000 set 
aside for NV ordinary, and held under the omnibus item, 
creditors. Meanwhile, Limited has no amount at risk on 
account of indebtedness with NV, the sum £2,846,328, 
shown as due, being offset by a debt to a subsidiary of NV 
on account of the purchase of a French affiliate. Losses in 
occupied territory, mentioned above, also seem to be a 
matter for inter-Government agreement. No comment is or 
will be made on the working of 1940 or on the outlook. 
In view of the incidence of EPT, it would seem that the 
increase in the figure of profit given must be far less than 
the total expansion. Higher prices have doubtless played 
some part in this rise, but possibly the determining factor 
has been the possession of numerous factories oversea in 
which it has been possible to carry on without disturbance, 
and to replace, in part, the products of less fortunate com- 
petitors, possibly by agreement. None the less, demand at 
home must be in some sense an overriding consideration, 
and, with the stabilisation of prices of most products and 
the urge to restrict consumption, the group will probably 
do well if it maintains its gross earnings. Some costs, includ- 
ing war damage contributions, are likely to increase. Others, 
such as pensions, are definitely on the decline. From the 
standpoint of the shareholder, however, the amount of these 
is a matter of rather academic importance. The EPT cushion 
must be a very large one, and his earnings are likely to be 
stabilised at or about recent levels. What the actual divi- 
dends will be, must depend on a number of contingencies, 
and in particular upon developments with regard to NV. 
The vield of some £3 16s. 2d. on the ordinary shares of 
£1, standing at 26s. 3d., suggests the expectation of a 
material improvement within a reasonable period. 


* * * 


Cunard Group Accounts 

Since the entire fleets of both Cunard Steam Ship and 
Cunard White Star came under Government requisition 
during 1940, the accounts for that year show results hardly 
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comparable with previous earnings. In fact, income of 
Cunard Steam Ship improved from £387,573 to £505,339, 
the highest level since 1933, the company profiting by good 
trade between Liverpool and northern France prior to the 
collapse of that country, and by a rise of £26,000 in income 
from subsidiaries. With an increase of £21,644 to £89,024 
in general expenses, and a decline of £3,588 in depreciation 
to £20,833, the surplus earned for dividends is up from 
£63,443 to £146,111, which is added to the carry forward, 
making a total of £423,639. These figures take no account 
of the company’s liability for income tax, and possibly 
for EPT, the amount of which is not yet determined. Conse- 
quently, £175,000 has been transferred direct from reserves 
to reserve for taxation to provide against tax liability for 
1939 and 1940. The profit position of Cunard White Star 
in 1940 was affected by the fact that the Queen Elizabeth 
was in commission, and trading results are said to have been 
satisfactory in the period before Government requisition 
became complete. The accounts show a fall in operating 
revenue from £7,577,084 to £5,640,013, and in operating ex- 
penses from £5,956,374 to £3,065,209. Depreciation claims 
£1,182,375, against £1,032,211. The Treasury decision that 
interest on first mortgage debenture stock is due at 3} per 
cent accounts for the rise in this item from £30,948 to 
£61,250, while £31,557 is due in respect of the Queen 
Elizabeth. The balance of £1,284,094 is transferred straight 
to the carry forward, which is raised from £130,257 to 
£1,414,351. The spectacular feature of the accounts of the 
two companies is the decision, already announced, drastically 
to modify the capital structure by repaying Treasury loans 
to the total of £7,950,000 in the case of White Star, and 
debentures of £3,683,615 in the case of Steam Ship. For 
this purpose, the group intends to utilise reserves, including 
depreciation resources, and, in the case of Cunard Steam 
Ship, loans raised from the newly acquired subsidiaries, 
Port Line and Thos. and fno. Brocklebank, which seemed 
nine and twelve months ago respectively in a position to 
provide some £2,750,000. The balance-sheet valuation of 
fleet for the S.S. company is down by some £9,000 to 
£67,962 ; that for Cunard White Star, including payments 
on account of new ships, stands at £14,629,251, against 
£15,631,172. There is a substantial rise in cash and voyage 
accounts, accompanied by an accumulation of over 
£2,000,000 in ships replacement reserves. The balance-sheet 
figures for both concerns are some nine months out of 
date, and these movements have probably been carried 
further this year. 


* * * 


The Post War Problem 


The decision to repay to the Treasury all outstanding 
debenture stock, with the exception of £1,000,000 second 
mortgage debentures of Cunard Steam Ship, is discussed at 


‘considerable length in the statement of the chairman, Sir 


Percy Bates, which accompanies the accounts. Sir Percy 
considers that the repayments will in no way prejudice the 
ability of the group to undertake an adequate programme 
of construction after the war. He estimates that on the basis 
of foreseeable earnings during 1941, as governed by the 
terms of the Liner Requisition Scheme, Cunard White Star 
should have by the end of 1942 between £2,600,000 and 
£2,800,000 in cash available for new building. This estimate 
assumes the absence of further shipping losses, which is 
of .course improbable, but it is pointed out that further 
losses, under the terms of the Government scheme, while 
reducing income, would make additional cash available for 
replacement of vessels. There is a suggestion in Sir Percy’s 
speech that he is more anxious about the possible embarka- 
tion on an ill-judged and grandiose replacement scheme 
after the war than about the ability of the group to make 
good material losses. Consequently, the decision to repay 
debentures represents a highly conservative device to put 
a brake on pressure for post-war building. Sir Percy is no 
doubt right to be cautious. What type of ships ought to be 
built after the war, and how many of them, depends upon 
the answers given to problems in the field of domestic and 
international politics which will largely determine the shape 
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of the post-war world. The programme must also tak 
account at every step of air transport—a field not closed : 
the Cunard group. It will be as well to start modestly on 
even a start may be considerably delayed. Meanwhile, th 
group will not be paying a higher rate’ of interest than . 
can earn on some £11} millions of liquid resources, 4 
Sir Percy suggests, if liquid resources are found to ene 
been unduly depleted, the credit position of the group will 
have improved sufficiently for new money to be easy to 
raise for the right project. There is, however, little evidence 
that it will be any easier to estimate demand in the twenty 


‘ years after the end of the war than it was in 1919, and the 


decision to keep the programme moderate, though excellent 
in itself, is no guarantee that distributable profits wil] be 
earned. None the less, the chairman’s optimism inspired , 
considerable rise in the preference and ordinary stock. The 5 
per cent cumulative preference stock now stands at 97} and 
the £1 ordinary stock at 10s. 14d. against figures of 82) and 
7s. prior to the news of the repayments. ’ 


* x ” 


Molasses-Tankers Deal 


The United Molasses Company has made an offer to 
holders of all capital in Tankers, Limited, to purchase for 
cash the whole of each class or such less proportion as 
they may decide to accept. The terms are 120 per cent of 
face value for holders of 8 per cent preference, 50 per cent 
to ordinary shares and Io per cent on the cumulative 
funding certificates. If all holders accept, this will involve 
a payment of over £1,000,000 for securities valued in the 
market, immediately prior to the offer, at about two-thirds 
of this figure. The object of the transaction from the stand- 
point of the buyer is, presumably, mainly to add to its 
tanker fleet. That of Tankers was valued at £270,000 at 
the end of March last, or little more than half the figure 
of the year before. But at that date investments, at market 
value plus the excess of cash assets and debtors over credi- 
tors, amounted to £845,000, including £265,000 recoverable 
under War Risks Insurance. There was, in addition, a sum 
of £47,500 in Government tonnage replacement account, 
only withdrawable for that specific purpose. It is impossible 
to say what has happened in the past six months, but up 
to March last the company’s fortunes were on the mend. 
Judged by market valuation and past performance, the offer 
seems generous, but the directors of Tankers have decided 
to defer making any recommendation until they have fully 
considered the matter. Probably they will make their 
decision known in circulating the full details of the offer 
towards the end of the month. They will presumably then 
give shareholders some guidance as to the current position 
and the present value of the assets they are being invited to 
sell. Meanwhile, it seems that a sale on reasonable terms 
should be accepted, as the probable alternative is a further 
reconstruction of capital ; possibly, a wholesale replacement 
of the fleet after the war and a fresh venture in a field 
which in the past has given even preference shareholders 
only a negligible return. 


* * ‘ a 


Two Oil Company Results 


Attock Oil and Lobitos Oilfields, operating outside the 
field of actual hostilities in India ik Pas-emneieds, 
show substantially higher gross earnings in 1940. The rise 
in total income of Attock from £467,589 to £772,566, 4 
record for the past decade, is due, according to the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr L. Dane, to increased produc- 
tion from the new field found in 1937 and to the perform- 
ance of the new refinery. Lobitos shows a rise in total 
income from £254,713 to £303,272, a figure which was, 
however, surpassed in 1937 and 1938, although the profits 
of the parent from its own operations create a record. 
With a rise in taxation from £50,000 to only £70,000 and 
other expenses strictly controlled, equity earnings are uP 
from £180,690 to £209,655, which grossed up at Ios. repre- 
-Sents a rate of 31.9 against 24.0 per cent. The total payment 
for the year remains at 10 per cent, enabling £100,000 10 
be placed to general reserve and the carry forward to be 
raised from £269,828 to £279,484. Profit on the sale of 
investments, amounting to £5,519, is transferred straight 
to investment reserve. Owing to the necessity of providing 
two years’ income tax and estimated EPT liability to 4 
total of £500,000 and retrospective tax on transfers [0 
Indian benevolent fund amounting to £1,977, Attock 
equity earnings are down from £305,044 to £105,150, PrO- 
viding 5.8 per cent toward the ordinary dividend, which ' 
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rom 74 to 10 per cent. Consequently, the carry 
a js down from £189,209 to £114,359. Mr L. Dane 
indicates that the EPT position has not been finally 
clarified, and points out that the burden on the currently 
scruing profits from the new oilfield will be very heavy, 
os ess some modification is secured. The balance sheets of 

th companies show increased holdings of crude oil, that 
of Attock rising from £170,912 to £187,760 and that of 
Lobitos from £154,819 to £286,369. In both cases, cash 
holdings are moderately reduced, while debtors are strikingly 
higher, the item for Lobitos amounting to £601,063 against 
£312,053. For Attock, creditors and contingencies are up 
from £216,566 to £707,119. Trade prospects for both 
companies are good, at least during the war, but in the 
case of Attock the outlook is clouded by the demands of 
the Exchequer. The £1 ordinary shares at 40s. ex dividend 
yield £5 per cent. The Lobitos £1 stock yields £5 14s. 4d. 


per cent at the current price of 35s. ex dividend. 


* * * 


Covent Garden Properties 


In the year to June 30, 1941, Covent Garden Properties 
show a further drop in total income from £294,597 to 
£237,495. In consequence, the company is unable to meet 
the service on 8 per cent cumulative preferred ordinary 
capital, and the directors have decided to make no distribu- 
tion on 7 per cent cumulative preference shares. Taxation 
claims £131,766, against £120,792, so that after meeting 
fees and debenture charges, the available balance amounts to 
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only £24,300, against £63,526. The carry forward is reduced 
from £29,285 to £19,585 in order to transfer £34,000 to 
contingencies reserve. The chairman, Mr. Philip E. Hill, 
points out in his statement that £34,715 of the fall in 
income was due to the lower revenue obtainable from 
Covent Garden Market. In this and in other cases, there 
is a fair prospect that receipts will be restored to normal 
after the war, but then, unfortunately, ordinary share- 
holders, who received no dividend in the previous year, will 
find their claims preceded by accumulated arrears on prefer- 
ence and preferred ordinary capital. The liability for War 
Damage Insurance to the date of the balance-sheet amounts 
to £125,000, for which so far no provision has been made 
apart from a nominal payment of £1,125. Moreover, damage 
to the property of the company’s mortgagors has reduced 
the security of loans on mortgage amounting to a total 
of £313,244. Consequently, the directors have transferred 
£16,000 from dividend equalisation to contingencies reserve, 
bringing this fund, with transfers from profits, to a total 
of £100,000, which is specifically placed against loans on 
mortgage. Despite the improvement of recent months, the 
market value of investments, valued at cost at £367,659, 
is down from £147,014 to £128,944. Debtors and creditors 
have both been reduced, while cash, other than cash in the 
hands of debenture stock trustees, is down from £57,131 
to £36,897. Both the profit and the capital of the company 
have suffered during the past year, but there is a reasonable 
probability that post-war conditions will provide a fair 
return op the preference capital, at least. The £1 7 per 
cent: cumulative preference shares stand at 10s; the £1 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


BorH before and after the week-end 
markets were somewhat subdued and 
price changes generally trendless and 
insignificant. There is no doubt that, 
while uncertainty regarding the course of 
military events in Russia prevents real 
buying, the undertone is firm over a wide 
area. Selling predominated on Friday 
before the week-end until immediately 
before the close, when some late purchases 
mainly eliminated price movements. In 
the industrial market, general stagnation 
was relieved by a strong demand for 
Cunard issues and a tendency to unload 
cement stocks on news of the halving of 
the Associated Portland interim. Business 
was poy on a small scale, though the 
Funds showed a small improvement, and 
the Prime Minister’s speech exerted an 
encouraging influence towards mid-week. 


* 


In the gilt-edged market, prices pee 
— on balance before mag ae ry > 
the sole change being a gai vs point 
in 2} per cent National War Bands, 1945- 
47. This week, daily fractional changes 
in the order of 4 predominated. Thus, 
on Monday, 4 per cent Consols and Vic- 
tory Bonds, and, on Tuesday, 2} per cent 
s and 3} per cent Conversion and 
ar Loan rose by this amount. There 
was also some demand for Local Loans 
and 3 per cent Conversion and War Loan. 
In mid-week, quiet but steady support 
continued to raise prices. 

The foreign b market attracted no 
great volume of business, the main fea- 
tures being alternative pessimism and 
optimism regarding the prospects of 
Brazilian and Japanese issues. Brazilian 
stocks were generally sold on Monday, as 
were Japanese bonds, many of the latter 
losing 1 point. The next day counter 

mours prevailed, Japanese issues mainly 
Saining 1 point and Brazilian issues par- 
ually recovering previous losses. Else- 
Se thece was moderate wens of = 

wes and Young loans, 4} per cen 
Austrian stock and 8 per cent Czech loan 


Greek 6 : t t 
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_ The home rail market showed little 
immediate response to the publication of 
the Government White Paper on the rail 
agreement, it being widely felt that many 
vital questions still remained unsettled. 
In general, there was mild support for 
ordinary stocks, Southern deferred gain- 
ing 4 on Monday and LMS ordinary the 
same amount the next day, when Great 
Western ordinary improved 3. There was 
occasional selling of marginal issues, but 
losses rarely exceeded 4 point. London 
Transport “C” and Great Western 
ordinary reacted in midweek losing } and 
! point respectively. Among foreign rails, 
Canadian Pacific ordinary and preference 
were fairly steady in demand, and most 
Argentine issues registered sma! gains on 
balance, 


* 


Price changes were generally moderate 
in the industrial market. Breweries 
proved ta be out of favour, Charringtons 
losing 1s. and Barclay Perkins 9d. before 
the week-end, while, in the current week, 
Bass, Courage and Mitchells and Butlers 
all lost ground. The motors and aircraft 
group were moderately in demand, many 
issues, including Austin, Bristol, Ford and 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings, gaining 3d. on 
Tuesday, when Blackburn Aircraft rose 
by 6d. Price changes in the iron and 
steel group were slight and trendless. 
Stores attracted some attention, Wool- 
worths, Marks and Spencer and Harrods 
all improving a few pence. Building and 
cement issues suffered from the halving 
of the Associated Portland interim, which 
stock lost 4 at the beginning of the week. 
Leading miscellaneous industrials, includ- 
ing ICI, Dunlop, Boots, and Murex, were 
all fractionally higher, and Harrisons and 
Crosfield put on ys on Tuesday. C 
went ahead in all classes of capital on the 
news of the debenture stock repayment, 
the ordinary issue gaining Is. on Monday. 
Tobacco issues were also steadily in 
demand, the market being led by BAT 
and Imps. 

* 


from some Cape support for 
a interest in kaffirs was at a low 
eb Turnover was rather higher on 
Tuesday than immediately before or after 
the week-end, but, apart from a rise of 
3} for E. Geduld, price changes were 


ordinary shares at §s. 


EXCHANGES 


mainly for the worse, Nourse and Union 
Corporation losing ys. In the rubber 
market business was at a minimum, but 
ou shares enjoyed a moderate boom. 
There was good support for Mexican and 
Canadian Eagles, and substantial rises 
were realised by Burmah and “Shell ” 
Transport, which on Tuesday gained ;, 
compared with rises of ~; for Lobitos, 
Trinidad Leaseholds and VOC. The 
market on that day was, however, led by 
Anglo-Iranian ordinary, which jumped 3. 
On Wednesday, Burmah put on } among 
lively buying. 


- ANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. 


Total Corres. Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List. shares* | Int.+ 
Sept. 25...| 2,819 | {1169 79-2 | 130-7 
26.. 2,798 | $1,517 78-7 130-7 
29 3,237 $1,113 78-5 130-7 
» &...| 2,850 $1,446 78-8 130 -8 
Oct. 1...) 3,158 | $1,341 79-1 130-7 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 130 -9 (Sept. 12); 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). { Excluding “Stop Press 
bargains. 


New York 


AT the end of last week, markets began 
to recover from the shock caused by Mr 
Morgenthau’s announcement of his inten- 
tion to introduce legislation limiting excess 
profits. After heavy selling on the Thurs- 
day, the Friday before the week-end saw 
steadier trading, partially due to recogni- 
tion that the projected taxation would be 
severely disputed in Congress. Later 
markets hardened, ending the week with 
many gains up to } point. On Tuesday 
of the current week a genuine improve- 
ment was staged and gains were wide- 
spread for the first time for several days, 
the upward movement including steel, 
aircraft, motor and chemical issues. Buy- 
ing was still cautious, but markets closed 
steady. In midweek trading was slow and 
price changes narrow. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Management of Wartime Labour 


With eeonomy in man power the most pressing 
problem of the time, much discussion is being devoted to 
both the physical and the psychological aspects of labour 
management. The annual conference of the Industrial 
Welfare Society brought forth several very interesting 
papers on this subject. Running through many of the 
papers is the theme that, in so far as developments forced 
upon industry by the war are, per se, improvements, they 
should not be allowed to disappear with the conditions 
which gave rise to them, and should, even now, be planned 
on permanent lines. The dispersal of industry, for example, 
which has been rendered necessary by air raids, might 
prove the beginning of a rearrangement of Britain to the 
great improvement of the health of its working population. 
More than one speaker, in dealing with education, touched 
on the importance of educating for leisure as well as for 
vocation. This is an urgent need which comes home to the 
community particularly in wartime, when the “lost” 
appearance of men and women in the forces during their 
free time bears eloquent testimony to the failure of our 
educational system in this respect. The paper on health by 
Dr Norris, chief officer of the Metropolitan Water Board, is 
both disquieting and stimulating in its revelation of’ the 
great gaps which still exist in the nation’s provision for sick 
and injured workpeople. The personnel manager of the 
Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Company, Mr James Smith, 


contributes an exceptionally interesting paper on “ Works’ 


Discipline.” He stresses particularly the importance of an 
organisation “well planned by men whose knowledge and 
capability inspires confidence,” and again touches the core 
of the matter when he says: “ All members of the manage- 
ment force should continually remind themselves and be 
reminded to handle necessary human adjustments with as 
calm and patient and reasonable an approach as their tem- 
peraments and urgent production problems will permit.” 
He has many detailed suggestions to make, which are of 
considerable interest, but most of them follow from these 
essential premises of a capable management with a human 
attitude to its employees. The same general tone informs 
the paper of Mr Beresford, of Frigidaire, on “ The Employ- 
ment Department in Wartime.” He, too, has suggestions to 
offer which should be very helpful to other employment 
managers, but here again the important thing for them to 
learn from him is not his technique, but his general attitude 


of readiness to put himself in the employee’s place. Since 
this is by no means easy, the problem of works discipline 
seems to resolve itself very largely into the very carefy] 
selection of all members of the management who come into 
close contact with the workers. 


* * * 


Essential Work Order in Cotton Spinning 


The application of the Essential Work Order to aj 
nucleus mills in the spinning branch of the cotton industry 
is the latest step of many intended to improve yar 
supplies. The loss of labour in the process of concentra- 
tion and the absorption of men by the armed Forces left 
spinners unable to process the cotton ration allocated by 
the Controller. Apart from the application of the Order, it 
is expected that three months’ deferment of military service 
will be granted to key men who become dereserved at stage 
“C.” Nucleus mills will be allowed to build up their labour 
force to the level necessary to spin the cotton allocated to 
them, but when that position is reached they must fulfil the 
obligation of substituting older operatives from closed units 
for their own younger operatives who could be transferred 
to munition works. The need for more workers in the spin- 
ning mills is urgent, and married women who have once 
worked in the industry and are now able to remain at home 
through improved family circumstances could perform a 
valuable national service by returning to the trade. Spinning 
operatives will be guaranteed “their appropriate weekly 
wage,” and in return must be willing to perform outside 
their usual occupation any service they can reasonably be 
asked to undertake when their usual work is not available. 
The appropriate weekly wage has not yet been determined 
in all cases because the system of pay in spinning is very 
ene. It is expected, however, that trade unions and 
employers’ organisations will be able to apply the Order 
without friction. A sectional agreement has been reached 
for a minimum wage for ring jobbers and other adult male 
workers in the ring-rooms. Ring jobbers will get 63s. 11d. 
a week and adult male ring-room operatives 56s. sd. a 
week. Adjustments are provided to meet special circum- 
stances. The swift application of the Order is to be wel- 
comed, for the outflow of labour from spinning to muni- 
tions and other industries had assumed embarrassing 
proportions. 
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32 Rails ........] d25-4 a28-5 | 27-0 27-5 | 26-9 
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DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Srocxs 


| 
Sept. 18} Sept. 19) Sept. 20) Sept. 22) Sept. 23 Sept. 24 


103-4 | 102-3 | 101-9 | 102-3 | 102-7 , 102-1 
1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30. 


Total share dealings : Sept. 25, 1,170,000; 
Sept. 26, 490,000; Sept. 27, 190,000* ; 
Sept. 29, 400,000; Sept. 30, 460,000; 
Oct. 1, 370,000. 

* Two-hour sessi cn. 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 4, 1941 Capital versions Money 


; £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on sual 428 
Including Excluding 


Yeart en Conversions 
1941 (New Basis) ...... 1,175,489,297 1,121,882,015 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 1,148,352,612 795,397,479 
1941 (Old Basis) ......, 1,169,592,953 1,118,716,109 
1940 (Old Basis) ....... 1,132,907,108 780,151,975 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


’ 7 2. £ 
‘41 (New Basic) . . 118,430,614 3,481,401 16-000 
"40 (New Basis).. _ 794,412,807 984,672 Nil 
"41 (Old Basis)... 1,115,816,109 2,900,000 Nil 
40 (Old Basis)... 780,009,519 142,456 Nu 


Northern Ireland Treasury Bills.— 
£700,000 three months’ Treasury bills 
were offered by tender on September 25th. 
Applications amounted to £5,450,000. 
The minimum price to obtain allotment 
was £99 14s. 1od. Applicants at this 
price obtained 12} per cent of their appli- 
cations. The average rate of discount 
was £1 os. §.98d. per cent. The whole 
£700,000 was allotted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 
Metropolitan and Ipswich Water 
Supply and Sewerage Board (Brisbane).— 
The £894,300 6} per cent debentures 
outstanding will be repaid on Novem- 


‘ber rst, 1941. £1,000,000 of stock was 


issued at 96 in September, 1921. In 1928 
the powers of the were transferred 


to the City of Brisbane, Queensland. 


Nova Scotia 34 Cent. Stock.—The 
£650,000 auennlien _of Nova | Scoua 
24 per cent stock is being repaid in ster- 
ling at par, with accrued interest, Oo” 
October Ist, 1942. 
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Starving Out the Black Market 


Rat poison, rat traps, rat virus and gas all have their 
yses in keeping down vermin, but the only way to keep 
premises completely clear of rats is to keep them in a 
condition that offers no attraction to these pests. War con- 
ditions are, unfortunately, extremely favourable for the 
activities of the food racketeer, and it is by no means easy 
to render the food trades proof against his depredations. 
Nevertheless, it remains the duty of the Ministry of Food 
10 do all in its power, not merely to catch the individual, but 
to remove the incentives to the existence of the class, and its 
opportunities. In so far as the operator in the black market 
js dealing in stocks which were accumulated before that 

icular article was controlled, which must often be the 
case, his activities will die a natural death as the stocks give 
out. The problem is to prevent his turning his attention to 
the next commodity which he expects to come under 
control. The system of licences for traders in all important 
foodstuffs should go a long way to prevent this, since these 
licences are only granted to people already genuinely in 
the trade. Thus, if the system is effectively operated, they 
prevent speculation by outsiders, while the fear of losing 
their licences should prevent bona fide traders in any par- 
ticular commodity from engaging in illegal transactions. 
To what extent supplies in the black market are obtained 
by means of theft from Government stocks is very un- 
certain. Startling allegations are, from time to time, made 
and as promptly denied, and it seems scarcely likely that 
anything of this sort is possible on a large scale. The 
enforcement of measures against illicit trading cannot be 
expected to prevent shortages, however, for since catering 
establishments are allowed to pay the full maximum retail 
price for commodities, their custom enables the producer 
to pocket the distributors’ profits. On purely economic 
grounds, therefore, they are bound to remain preferred 
customers, and it is difficult to see a safe remedy for this. 
When all has been done that can be done to remove the 
incentives, there will still be scope for the activities of a 
few unscrupulous persons. They and their customers 
should be hunted down mercilessly and, when caught, not 
fined a ridiculous sum which goes no way towards offsetting 
their illicit profits, but clapped into gaol without option. 
Not until a purchase on the black market is regarded as a 
cause of shame and reproach, instead of, as it too often is 
now, a rather clever joke, will this particular form of vermin 
be exterminated. 


* * * 


Food Prosecutions 


The Ministry of Food publishes each month the 
number of prosecutions taken against suspected offenders 
under Food Control Orders. The monthly table shows the 
number of cases instituted in each of nineteen districts of 
the United Kingdom, and the number and percentage of 
successful prosecutions, From October, 1939, to June, 1940, 
total monthly prosecutions were well under 1,000; from 
June, 1940, until the end of the year the number rose each 
month, Since January, 1941, prosecutions have only once 
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fallen below 2,000, as can be seen in the accompanying 
table. The rising number of prosecutions cannot be a 
Cause for congratulation, except in so far as it is due to 
better methods of detection. Since numbers of prosecu- 
tions are not necessarily proportionate to those of actual 

€nces, they provide no guide to changes in either the 
number or seriousness of offences. In addition to the 
number of successful prosecutions, it would be interesting 
. know the amount of the fines imposed as an indication 
of the seriousness of the offences committed. 
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Cheaper Fish 


The contention that when a trade has to be controlled 
the authority is best exercised by somebody right outside it, 
has received some support from the experience of fish 
control. Mr J. Adamson, who, before his appointment as 
Fish Controller, was an accountant, has achieved, after a 
relatively short period of friction, the difficult task of 
reducing the retail price of fish without causing a serious 
shortage. After almost three months’ experience of the 
working of his arrangements, he is of opinion that a further 
reduction in the prices of certain fish is practicable. The 
price of lemon sole is to be reduced from 1s. 74d. to 1s. 6d. 
per lb.; that of hake from 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 1d. ; and the price 
of haddock from 1s. to 11d. The net maximum returns to 
the producer will be: for flat fish, including lemon soles, 
148. 6d. per stone ; hake, 9s. per stone ; haddock, cod, etc., 
6s. 6d. per stone. Part of the smooth working of the scheme, 
so far, must be attributed to the elimination, owing to a 
temporary arrangement by which the Government bore the 
cost of transport, of distance as a cause of local scarcity. 
This temporary arrangement is now to be replaced by a 
scheme by which transport charges will be met from a levy 
of 6d. per stone on all white fish. The producer will receive 
6d. per stone more than he would if this arrangement were 
not operative. The carriage on herrings is to be paid from 
the general fish fund. During the first year and a half of 
war it was said to be impossible to bring the fish trade 
under control on account of the peculiar difficulties in- 
volved. The event has proved the unsoundness of this 
pusillanimous attitude. 


* * * 


Wages and Hours in the Drapery Trade 


The National Joint Industrial Council for the Retail 
Drapery, Outfitting and Footwear Trades is the second joint 
industrial council under the auspices of the Retail Distribu- 
tive Trades Conference to reach agreement on wages and 
conditions. The first agreement, that of the Retail Food 
Trades Joint Council, has been in operation since July 
27th. Rates of wages agreed for the drapery sections of the 
distributive trades are largely similar to those in the food 
trades. In London, male sales staff, cashiers and clerks are 
to receive not less than 21s. 6d. a week at the age of 16, 
rising to 65s. at 25; female employees’ rates rise from 19s. 6d. 
at 16 to 438. at 24. It in the provinces, minimum rates are 3s. 
a week less for both male and female staff of all ages. Male 
employees, other than those specified, begin at 20s. in 
London and 17s. 6d. in the provinces, reaching 60s. and §7s. 
respectively at 24 years of age. A 48 hour week has been 
agreed, exclusive of meal times, and subject to an allowance 
for clearing up of 30 minutes on not more than two days a 
week, and 15 minutes on the remaining days of the week. 
Two weeks’ holiday with pay is provided for, as well as 
12 days’ sick leave on not less than the minimum rate of pay. 
The agreement is to operate from November 3rd. Before 
the war, 300,000 to 400,000 workers would have been affected 
by the agreement. Although there have previously been 
agreements between individual employers and employers’ 
organisations and trade unions, these have only covered 
sectional interests. The present agreement does not override 
any more advantageous ones in force, and better rates and 
conditions are not prejudiced by its terms. This is the first 
time that agreement has been reached on a national scale, 
which is counted a milestone in industrial relationships in 
a trade which is particularly difficult to organise, on both 
the employers’ and employees’ side. 


* * * 


North-East Coal Trade 


Durham colliery owners have applied for an increase 
in the price of coal shipped coast-wise on the ground that 
the margin between rail-borne and coast-wise trade was 
too wide. The claim has been accorded, and from Septem- 
ber 22nd, the prices of Durham coal for coast-wise ship- 
ment were raised by Is. per ton, but those for large and 
partially screened coals were increased by only 6d. per ton. 
Domestic demand for coal from this district remains heavy, 
and exports have been severely curtailed. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Durham District Coal Production Committee, it 
was stated by the miners’ representatives that it was the 
intention to aim at a weekly output of 526,000 tons, com- 
pared with current production of about $00,000 tons per 
week. In view of the fact that the output in the Durham 
coalfield averaged some 650,000 tons per week in 1938, 
this target does not seem very ambitious. Like other dis- 
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tricts, Durham is suffering from a shortage of labour. 
Since June 3,700 men, of whom 2,239 were “ face workers, 
have returned to the coalfield. 


x * *x 


Salvage of Lubricating Oil 


In The Economist of August 9th (page 181) attention 
was drawn to the need for fostering the recovery of used 
lubricating oil to save shipping space. Pre-war consumption 
of this oil, imported either as a finished product or in the 
form of crude oil, was at the rate of 600,000 tons per annum, 
and it has been estimated that between 150,000 and 200,000 
tons of used lubricating oil could be recovered each year 
by an efficient system of collection and treatment. The 
Petroleum Department’s decision, on August 26th, to issue 
a general licence for the purchase and recovery of used 
lubricating oil is therefore a step in the right direction. 
The products obtained by recovery are at least equal in 
quality to the original lubricant, but in most cases the 
physical properties are slightly different, that is to say, the 
oil may be somewhat thinner after treatment ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to readjust the viscosity by blending with 
new finished products. The amount of oil required for 
adjustment of viscosity is comparatively small, probably 
averaging § per cent to 10 per cent, and it will be necessary 
to make such oil available to firms operating recovery 
plants. The average waste oil yields over 80 per cent of 
first-class finished lubricant. Several petroleum refineries in 
this country which have hitherto been employed on the 
manufacture of finished lubricant possess equipment suit- 
able for lubricating oil recovery without modification. In 
addition, new equipment specially designed for lubricating 
oil recovery is being installed by private enterprise in 
various parts of the country. It remains to be seen whether 
the Petroleum Department’s decision will provide the 
necessary stimulus to the reclaiming of used lubricating oil. 
If not, additional measures will have to be taken. 


te *x w 
Aviation Petrol 


At a Press conference early in August, Mr Harold L. 
Ickes, Federal Petroleum Co-ordinator, expressed fears con- 
cerning the adequacy of America’s capacity to produce 100- 
octane aviation petrol, and he criticised Dr R. E. Wilson, 
formerly oil consultant to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, for not foreseeing that existing capacity was “ inade- 
quate” for future needs. A shortage in 100-0ctane aviation 
petrol would be disastrous, for this grade of fuel is neces- 
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sary if the maximum performance is to be secured from 
the latest types of military aircraft—and requirements are 
rising steeply. Besides covering the growing needs of the 
American air forces, manufacturers of this valuable product 
have been making regular shipments to Britain and are now 
being called upon to supply Russia as well. Indeed, at a 
further Press conference on September 25th, Mr Ickes stated 
that the “ emergency ” in 100-0ctane petrol had been inten. 
sified materially by the needs of Great Britain and Russia, 
In view of the unforseen character of part of this demand, 
and the fact that the manufacture of fuels of this quality is 
a costly business, it is not surprising that the Government 
should now be facting the possibility of a shortage; and it is 
good news that the Petroleum Co-ordinator has begun to 
“ think big” on the subject of aircraft fuel supplies. Present 
capacity of the industry to produce roo-octane fuels (apart 
from lower-grade petrols) is in the neighbourhood of 
40,000 barrels a day—a quantity sufficient to keep 11,000 
aircraft of 2,000 hp each in the air for one hour daily. When 
Mr Ickes became aware that this capacity was insufficient, 
early in August, he promised refiners first-rank priorities if 
they would undertake to build new capacity or to expand 
their existing plant. The target aimed at was the doubling of 
existing facilities and there was a suggestion that indepen- 
dent refiners would be granted financial assistance if they 
cared to co-operate. Several of the major companies—in- 
cluding the Standard Oil Company of California, Humble 
Oil (another Standard concern) and Sinclair Refining— 
announced that they would be spending large sums to in- 
crease their capacity for the production of 100-octane fuel, 
and it is believed that plant now under construction will be 
capable of turning out 6,000 barrels daily. Last weekend, 
however, Mr Ickes told the Press that plans are being 
studied to treble the existing capacity at a cost of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. He stated that 50 new plants would be 
needed to raise the output from 40,000 to approximately 
120,000 barrels daily. Bearing in mind the extent of Ameri- 
can commitments, this programme certainly does not appear 
over-ambitious, though it is hardly to be expected that 
private enterprise will foot the bill. The sooner it is put 
in hand the better. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the 
Administration’s policy of accumulating stocks of all avia- 
tion petrols is meeting with fair success, the quantity of 
such fuels in storage on June 30th having amounted to 
7,341,000 barrels (equal to almost seven months’ domestic 
requirements) against 5,268,000 barrels a year earlier. It is 
impossible to say how much of this was 100-o¢tane material, 
but it suggests that, if Mr Ickes’ plans are carried into 
effect promptly, an actual shortage may be avoided. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THE price of tin, standard cash, re- 
covered on September 25th from the low 
level of £255 15s.-£256 per ton on the 
day before, to £256-£256 5s., and it re- 
mained there until October 1st. Three 
months tin was {£260 §5s.-15s., com- 
pared with £259 §s.-10s. a week earlier. 
Separate licences were required for 
the importation from Eire of “Hides 
and skins (excluding fur skins), raw, dried, 
salted or pickled, but not further treated,” 
from September 30th. The Board of 
Trade added 310 names to the “ Black 
List” of traders in neutral countries on 
October Ist. 

Tin Statistics—According to the Tin 
Research Institute’s estimates, world pro- 
duction of tin in August was 21,300 tons, 
compared with 18,100 tons in July and 
18,400 in August, 1940. Production for 
the first eight months of 1941 was 168,600 
tons, against 143,500 in the same period 
of 1940. World stocks of tin, Saciadions 
smelters’ stocks and carry-over, decreased 
by 5,438 tons during August to 50,864 
at the end of the month, compared with 
stocks of 51,232 tans at the end of August, 
1940. Consumption of tin in the United 
Kingdom was 2,418 tons in July, com- 
pared with 2,426 tons in June and 2,756 
tons in July, 1940. United States de- 
liveries totalled 13,625 tons in August, 
against 12,57§ tons in July. Deliveries 
from January to August were 106,572 
tons, compared with 70.404 tons in the 
CO! period of 1940. 

“ Utility” Underwear. — Maximum 
margins and prices for women’s underwear 


and nightwear of general utility, on the 
lines of the Order dealing with men’s and 
boys’ outer clothing and with women’s 
and children’s knitted underwear, have 
now been fixed. The garments concerned 
must be made from certain cloths speci- 
fied in the Limitation of Supplies (Cloth 
and Apparel) Order, and must bear the 
Board of Trade’s mark. The object of 
the Order is to ensure an adequate supply 
of cheap clothing. ctually, scheduled 
retail prices vary from 4s. for women’s- 
size panties to 18s. 10d. for O.S. women’s 
size nightdresses. Margins of profit to 
makers-up, wholesalers and retailers are 
the same as those announced in the first 
Order. These were discussed on page 364 
of The Economist of September 2oth. 
Certain amendments have been made to 
the first, Uulity Apparel (Maximum Prices) 
Order," the most important being the 
lowering by a few pence per yard of many 
of the minimum prices for linings to be 
used for men’s, youths’ and boys’ outer 
wear specified in the earlier Order. 


Loose Coupons.—A notice declaring 
that it is illegal to offer or accept loose 
coupons, except for orders by post or in 
circumstances expressly authorised by the 
Board of Trade, and that offenders are 
liable to prosecution, must be on display 
at all places where rationed goods are 
supplied to retail customers, by Octo- 
ber 19th. 


_ Cotton.—Owing to the limited produc- 
tion and the fact that spinners of yarn 
cannot sell their output for more than 
twelve weeks ahead, business has been 


generally difficult. | Manufacturers of 
cloth have refused to accept fresh con- 
tracts as a result of not being able to 
cover in yarn. The undercurrent of 
demand has been of considerable dimen- 
sions, but very little of it has 
been satisfied. Spinners are still 
waiting for some reply from the 
Controller to the application for increased 
margins. From October 1st the acquisi- 
tion, treatment, use or consumption of 
cotton linters, whether in the raw of 
bleached form, and whether imported or 
produced in the United Kingdom, was 
made subject to licence. To avoid inter- 
ference with production, the Cotton Con- 
trol will issue licences forthwith, without 
application, in respect of a proportion of 
the estimated requirements for October. 
Applications for licences are, however, 
asked for immediately. 


Flour Production Control.—Certain 
amendments were made on Septem- 
ber 29th to the Flour (Control and Prices) 
Order. The most important is the pro, 
vision of an upper limit to the rate 
extraction prescribed for national straight- 
run flour, which must be at least 75 per 
cent and not more than 85 per cent. 
Straight-run flours of 85 per cent or more 
extraction will either be national wheat- 
meal or specialty flours for the production 
of which individual licences will be = 
quired. From October 27th individ 
licences will regulate the production 4 
sale of proprietary brown flours. 


(Continued on page 427) 
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THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIXTY-FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING TO BE HELD AT LIVERPOOL 
ON WEDNESDAY, THE 8TH OCTOBER, 1941 


(ADJOURNED FROM THE 23RD APRIL, 1941) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR PERCY E. BATES, BART., G.B.E. 


I am again sending a statement with the annual accounts, as the 
procedure proved convenient on the last occasion. I do not 
to make a speech at the annual meeting, but simply to 

move the adoption of the accounts. 

As stated in the report, three new directors have joined the 
poard, the first additions for 12 years. Two of the new directors 
come from the company’s own subsidiary companies, and their 
appointments are due to the very strong desire to strengthen the 
working ties between the parent company and the subsidiaries. 
The third new director comes from outside the group. I think 
it will be a great advantage to the company to receive advice 
from a new director who can bring to our deliberations a com- 
pletely fresh mind. All three appointments will be submitted 
for confirmation at the general meeting of stockholders to be held 
in 1942. 

The Cunard Company’s profit and loss account for the year 
1940 shows somewhat better results than in the previous year. 
The company’s own steamers have been under Liner Requisition 
during almost the whole year, but up till the collapse of France 
the results of the old trade between Liverpool and Havre, which 
was run with small chartered steamers not under requisition, 
were quite good. Dividends, too, from subsidiary and other com- 
panies were {£26,000 higher. Since the close of the year the 
permanent rate of interest on the second mortgage debenture 
stock has been fixed by the Treasury at 3} per cent., and as this 
decision has retrospective effect to January Ist, 1940, provision 
for this increase has been made in the profit and loss account. 

The Excess Profits Tax situation of the group is still very far 
from clear, though it seems certain that Cunard White Star is not 
earning enough to attract a liability. The true effect of the 
Finance Act in the case of the rest of our group has not been 
easy to discover in the comparatively short time since the Act 
was passed. To provide against possible but undetermined liability 
in respect of 1939 and 1940, a transfer to profit and loss account 
of £175,000 has been made from reserves which have become free, 
and this figure appears on both sides of the profit and loss account, 
the balance for 1940 being shown at £146,110 13s., against £63,443 
for 1939, 

The usual depreciation has been written off the company’s 
ships and properties, and provision has been made in the accounts 
for the final £10,000 which stood in the last balance-sheet repre- 
senting discount and commission on the 5 per cent. mortgage 
debenture stock. The debit side of the balance-sheet in the item 
“deposits with the company” shows the continued progress in 
the reduction of the superannuation fund deposit. “ Creditors,” 
tc, at £597,298 show an increase of £152,000 due to open items 
of current business. 

The increase in the balance carried forward shows the effect 
of the year’s profit and loss account balance. On the credit side 
no change has been made in the valuation of the shares in sub- 
tidiary companies, the increase in the figure being due to the 
Purchase of the outstanding shares in Thos. and Jno. Brocklebank, 
Limited, which was mentioned in the report for 1939. 

Loan and balances due from subsidiary companies” shows 
a higher figure at £94,302, owing to items of current business. 
Shares in other companies” shows no change; they have 
‘eturned 4.61 per cent. on their book value. 

Debtors,” etc., at £163,080 reflect the increase in open items 
of current business. 

With the accounts are enclosed for the first time the latest 
wance-sheets of the Port Line and Thos. and Jno. Brocklebank, 
i Pe both companies being now wholly-owned subsidiaries of 

It “psec es . 

companies that the board turned when about to 

4 decision to repay on February 2nd next the £3,683,615 
i Cent. mortgage debenture stock, and arranged to borrow 
them the major portion of the total required. A substantial 


sum will be provided by the parent company. The proceeds of 
the loans are already lodged with the trustees. I might perhaps 
explain that the money came partly from War Risk insurance 
reeeived for ships sunk, which is not presently capable of being 
employed in the construction of tonnage suitable for their trades, 
and also from the sale of some of the investments representing the 
accumulation of reserves over more than a pre-war decade. Sub- 
ject to there being no fumther losses of ships, this operation without 
any increase in dividends from tht two companies named, or 
the receipt of any dividends from Cunard White Star, Limited, 
should provide margin for the full annual service of our two 
preference issues. The terms of issue, however, require that the 
5 per cent. first preference stock ranks for arrears of dividend 
ahead of any payments to the 6 per cent. second preference stock. 

The accounts and report of Cunard White Star, Limited, are 
also enclosed. As I forecast in my last statement, the results for 
1940 are better than those for 1939. Any real comparison, how- 
ever, is impossible, owing to the changes in accounting due to 
Liner Requisition and to other factors. 1939 would probably 
have shown much better results if the war had not started in 
September. In 1940 the Queen Elizabeth was commissioned, and 
in the early part of the year prior to the full incidence of Liner 
Reguisition there was some satisfactory trading. 1941 results 
under universal requisition will somewhat exceed half the 1940 
figure. 

In the profit and loss account full provision for the depreciation 
of the fleet has been made, and now includes depreciation on the 
Queen Elizabeth. The increase in the amounts paid for interest 
on the first mortgage debenture stock (£750,000 and £1,000,000) 
reflect the recent decision of the Treasury as to a 3} per cent. 
permanent rate. The item “interest on £2,500,000,” £31,557, 
appears for the first time and is due in respect of the Queen 
Elizabeth. The balance shows a credit of £1,284,094, which I 
believe to be well within the company’s standard for EPT so 
large is the value of the assets engaged in the business. In the 
balance-sheet, on the debit side, creditors are higher at £2,070,701, 
due to a large increase in open items of current business. (The 
corresponding item on the credit side—debtors, etc.—shows 4a 
larger increase, and for the same reason.) 

On the credit side the fleet stands at the figure of £14,629,250, 
reached by continuance of the basis of depreciation described in 
my last statement. 

Plant, etc., have borne their usual depreciation. 

Investments in the name of the trustee for first mortgage 
debenture stock’ and income debenture stock (Class A and Class B) 
£1,156,828 represents the sums paid to the Treasury in respect 
of depseciation on the Queen Mary, bringing that depreciation 
up to date at the end of 1940. The figure also includes an 
unallocated sum—{178,485—for 1941 depreciation. The smaller 
figure, £189,115, represents the 1940 depreciation for the Queen 
Elizabeth. Both items are now represented by Government stocks. 
The cash figure, £3,573,611, is higher, mainly because of sums 
received in respect of ships iost. 

Interesting though these Cunard White Star accounts for 1940 
must be to all Cunard stockholders, the implications of the Cunard 
White Star directors’ recent decision to repay the whole of the 
company’s debenture debt, amounting to £7,950,000, must be 
even more so. During the war the company will not be allowed 
to build new ships for the North Atlantic passenger trade. At 
the proper time a cautious survey of the post-war world must be 
made before embarking on any shipbuilding, as nothing is so 
disastrous for any shipping company as to build ships, especially 
at high prices, which are other than carefully suited to their times. 
After the last war our Cunard building programme, based on the 
known desire of many inhabitants of the British Isles and Europe 
to leave home and, among other destinations, to go to Canada 
and the U.S.A., was turned into a handicap when the U.S.A. put 
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severe restrictions on to immigration, and Canada and the rest of 
the world perforce followed suit. 

But for these restrictions, which started in the U.S.A. and which 
the rest of the world had to follow, there would by 1939 have 
been about 20 million people fewer in Europe. Perhaps there 
would not have been enough steam in Europe for Hitler to have 
been able to cook up this war at all. If there is to be free migra- 
tion, we want one class of ship; if there is not, either we want 
a different class or perhaps no new ships at all. It would be mad- 
ness for Cunard White Star to start building ships until it can 
see clearly the function of the ship to be built. 

Let us consider the post-war ability of Cunard White Star to 
build ships after repayment of its debenture debt of £7,950,000 
when the time should come for them to consider signing con- 
tracts. I have indicated earlier that 1941 results for this Cunard 
White Star Company will be of the order of £7/800,000 after 
providing depreciation of about £1,000,000-£1,200,000. If we 
said £1,800,000-£2,000,000 in new cash, of course subject to the 
effect of further ship losses, we would not be very far out. More 
losses under requisition reduce the annual revenue but add to the 
cash available for new building. In thee absence of further losses 
Cunard White Star should have at the end of 1942 £2,600,000- 
£2,800,000 in cash with which to think about shipbuilding if the 
war had ended in 1941. This seems to me quite enough money 
with which to consider a moderate building programme and any 
programme ought to be moderate. To-day I would sooner be 
without more money in prospect than maintain for the Cunard 
White Star unusable resources which, in whatever form they might 
be kept, must be a temptation to extravagance. On all counts 
it is better for Cunard White Star to pay off what it owes. Cunard 
White Star will be very credit-worthy, and if it had difficulty in 
securing any marginal amounts it might think it needed to build 
ships, it would mean that suppliers of credit did not share the 
Cunard White Star Company’s ideas as to the profit they might 
make. 

To sum up my own view, the shipbuilding situation appears 
to be safe after this debenture debt repayment. 

I return to the Cunard S.S. Company, Limited. The double 
transaction of debt repayment now in sight, repayment.by Cunard 
S.S. Company, Limited. of £3,683,615 5 per cent mortgage 
debentures and repayment by Cunard White Star, Limited, of 
£7,950,000 of debenture stock of various kinds will remove capital 
charges ahead of the Cunard preference and ordinary stockholders 
amounting to £11,633,615. It will also result in about £6,600,000 
being available to the Treasury for immediate war expenditure. 

The no doubt inevitable delay in passing the Finance Bill into 
a Finance Act, and the consequent continued uncertainty in respect 
of EPT, has proved hampering to decisions on policy in more 
than one direction, but I hope to be able, either when submitting 
the 1941 accounts, or perhaps sooner, to make proposals for deal- 
ing with the arrears of preference dividend—thus giving the ordi- 
nary stockholders a prospect of ultimate dividend. Obviously it 
is impossible for me to be precise in the face of so many uncer- 
tainties, and there are many things which might happen to affect 
the situation or its background. We must proceed one step at a 
time, giving the stockholders the truest pictures possible as we 


go on. In my last statement I concluded ,with the following 
paragraph : — 


“To sum the matter up in an attempt to put the stockholders 
in possession of my own thoughts, I would say that the figures 
before you, together with this statement, indicate that tHe time 
is approaching when it may be possible with some reason to hope 
for an improvement in our individual fortunes as stockholders, 
which years of careful conservation both of trade and assets have, 
I think, fully deserved. I do not base this expectation on war 
revenue ; I have already said that the terms arranged for our 
largest subsidiary—Cunard White Star, Limited—are lower than 
those of other companies. Shipping can get a fair return in war 
and a fair return in peace, but for years before September, 1939, 
we have had a condition of no-peace and a species of near-war 
which produced a steadily increasing frost on international move- 
ment, commerce and trade. This condition, which was disastrous 
for shipping, has been ended, and will not be revived by any peace 
that we shall make. Consequently, I feel as confident for the 
future of our company as I do for the future of our country.” 


I think this paragraph is even more true than when I first 
wrote it. 


PERCY E. BATES, Chairman. 
September 24, 1941. 
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GAUMONT- BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


‘STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 


MR. MARK OSTRER’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, jig 
London. 

Col. H. A. Micklem, C:B., C.M.G., D.S.O., presided in the 
absence through indisposition of Mr Mark Ostrer, the managing 
director. 

The secretary (Mr W. B. Robinson) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the managing director, whic 
had been circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1941:— 

The returns of business in the spring and summer months of 
1949, although not up to pre-war level, showed satisfactory pro. 
gress. Then followed the period of heavy attacks from the air by 
the enemy, and theatre earnings suffered severely during that time. 
A steady improvement in business took place after the cessation o 
these intensive air raids, and I am pleased to say that this improve. 
ment has been maintained up to date. 

The film distribution and news-reel business administered by our 
subsidiary, Gaumont-British Distributors, Limited, has proved dis. 
tinctly satisfactory, the profits being higher this year. In regard to 
film production and film printing, the favourable position enjoyed 
last year has been fully maintained throughout the year under 
review, and there is no indication of any reduction in the activities 
of these branches of our business. The other interests of the 
corporation are progressing favourably. 


STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 


The profit for the year from all sources at £617,182 is slightly 
higher than last year, and this outcome is regarded with satisfaction 
by your directors, having regard to the dangerous period through 
which we have been passing. War Damage Insurance premiums 
applicable to the year under review, amounting to £30,313, have 
been charged against general reserve, reducing it from £242,500 
to £212,187. The amount added to this reserve out of profit will 
bring it back to £290,000. 

The further sums added to reserves out of profit are £87,329 
16s. 6d, to debenture stock sinking fund reserve, bringing it up to 
£510,804 11s. 6d., and £28,755 10s. 10d. to reserve for amortisation 
and depreciation of properties, which now stands at £480,517 
14s. 8d. These various reserves have benefited to the extent of 
£193,898 out of the year’s profit, which figure compares with 
£157,763 last year. The balance of profit to be carried forward 
will be slightly higher than last year at £79,080 2s. 11d. 

The balance-sheet reflects this improvement in our reserves and 
shows a substantial fall in our liabilities. First mortgage debenture 
stock redeemed during the year amounts to £178,137, bringing the 
total of redeemed stock at March 31st last to £803,520. Further 
redemptions have been effected by subsequent purchases of stock, 
and the total now redeemed is in the neighbourhood of £1,000,000. 

Bank overdraft has been further reduced, as also have mortgage 
loans and creditors, the total reduction in these liabilities repre 
senting a sum of £85,788. Changes in current assets are for the 
most part due to the normal trend of business. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Subsidiary company debtor accounts show considerable reduction 
and sundry debtors are higher. Shares in subsidiary companies 4 
lower, and the debenture stocks of subsidiary companies reflect the 
redemptions effected by the operation of sinking funds. The book 
value of properties is higher, owing to the addition of a theatre 
taken over from a wholly owned subsidiary company in voluntary 
liquidation. 

No part of the corporation’s profits up to March 31, 1941 '8 
subject to Excess Profits Tax. For obvious reasons it is not possible 
to make any forecast of the probable outcome of the current yé#. 
All that can be said on the subject at this moment is that the 
figures available show substantial improvement over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Colonel Micklem paid a tribute to the work of the whole of the 
staff and employees of the company and moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts, which, after questions had been answered, 
was carried, 
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REQUISITION OF AMERICAN HOLDINGS 
PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S SPEECH 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Second Alliance 
Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, in the 
company’s Office, Meadow House, 64, Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal evi- 
dence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, the 
Secretary read the auditors’ report to the shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: — 

I have now to submit for your approval ‘the directors’ report and 
accounts for the year to July 31, 1941. 

During the past year we have had considerable sums available 
for investment as a resuit of the requisition by the Treasury of 
the company’s holdings of American securities, an experience com- 
mon in a greater or less degree to other financial institutions with 
interests in the United States and Canada. The influx of these 
funds into the market, in addition to those normally seeking in- 
yestment, has helped to create a situation in which buyers have 
predominated. Other factors and influences coinciding with a 
period in the war when the threat to our own country was not so 


‘ immediate and direct, have served to stimulate this pressure of 


money, and we have seen, therefore, a steady and quite substantial 
recovery throughout the year in Stock Exchange quotations in 
general. It is not at such times that one would hope to acquire 
suitable securities to replace the American stocks which have been 
taken from us, and which in the aggregate were yielding us a 
highly remunerative income. We have, indeed, found it impracti- 
cable to replace more than a portion of these funds on a basis 
which does not involve some sacrifice of revenue at the present 
time and in the immediate future. I might mention in passing 
that we have given substantial support to the issues of Savings 
Bonds and War Bonds, a step which you will no doubt approve of 
on general grounds. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 21 PER CENT. 


I must not exaggerate, however, the effect of these matters on 
the company’s position. It is after all a question of degree. You 
will see from the accounts that although the gross revenue of 
£213,000 is some £14,000 less than that of a year ago, the net 
income remains ample to meet all our outgoings with a comfortable 
margin of safety. The interest and dividends on our debenture 
debt and preference stock are very adequately secured, and our 
ordinary stockholders, who now receive a dividend of 21 per cent. 
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THE SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY LIMITED 


for the fourth year in succession, may consider the results not un- 
satisfactory in the circumstances. 

We have again transferred to contingent reserve fund the sum 
of £30,000, of which approximately £26,500 represents the 
surplus for the year, and £3,500 is taken from the revenue balance 
brought forward. You will observe that we propose to carry for- 
ward £14,300, which sum, in accordance with our usual practice, 
is subject to directors’ remuneration for the past year. The sum 
to be set aside for this purpose falls to be fixed at this meeting, 
and a word of explanation is called for on this occasion. Hitherto, 
the fees voted by the stockholders from time to time have provided 
for a sum to be paid to the directors free of income-tax. With 
the rate of tax rising to a figure which was not in mind when the 
arrangement was entered into, this method of remuneration is 
generally regarded as unsuitable, and indeed legislation has now 
been passed to prevent hardship arising from the fulfilment of 
contracts drawn up on that footing. Here, the simplest solution 
is that the stockholders should vote a gross figure for our services 
during the past year and such sum will be subject to tax in 
the hands of the directors. Accordingly, a motion to that effect 
will be submitted at this meeting. 


CURRENT YEAR'S OUTLOOK 


The outlook for the current year continues to be relatively un- 
promising. With a large and varied list of investments we must 
expect in any year to have our quota of disappointments and de- 
faults, while under present wartime legislation there is, of course, 
little or no opportunity of recouping ourselves from these indus- 
tries which have prospered. The dice are loaded against the in- 
vestor. Apart from this aspect, however, our hope is that the 
revenue from the bulk of our investments will be maintained, in 
which case our statement next year should be reasonably satisfac- 
tory. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts, I shall 
take the opportunity to acknowledge the valuable services of the 
staff, whose numbers, as you can imagine, are much reduced, and 
whose duties are correspondingly heavier. With your permission 
also I shall convey your good wishes to those members who are 
serving with the Forces. 

I now beg to move that the directors’ report and accounts for 
the year ended July 31, 1941, be adopted and approved and that 
the final dividends be declared at the rates therein recommended— 
on £800,000 preference stock at the preferential rate of 4} per 
cent. per annum, and on £400,000 ordinary stock at the rate of 12 
per cent. actual, making 21 per cent. for the year, both subject to 
income-tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted and resolutions were 
passed. providing for the re-election of the retiring director, the 
remuneration of the directors and the reappointment of the 


auditors. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 424 


Food Control.—New prices for clean 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the ten days ended Sept. 30, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £49,899,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 4132,550,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £260,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,504,050,000 against /1,162,936,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~ Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- 9 | +, | Nine | Ten 
Revenue mate, — 1 — 1) days | days 
1941-42 Sept Sept }ended ended 
| 1940 | 1941 | 19046 | 1941 
ORDINARY l 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ... 756,000 95,111)177,517 4,083 11,043 
Se ee 80,000 11,690) 12,994 280 950 
Estate, etc., 
nents s 82,000 40,840; 46,110 220 2,026 
ES Seneca 14,000 7,528 6,321 638 1,120 
De «sss0e 210.000 10,930, 9,695 540 410 


ES oe cute 26,382) 99,495 1,512 7,220 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 220! 185 10 14 





Total Inid. Rev. 1143000 192,701/ 352,317 7,283 22,783 














Customs ...... 310,700 144,868 174,659 5,731 8,825 
Sage 266.660 85,100] 157,600 13,497 16,200 
Total Customs & | 

Excise....... 577,360, 229,968) 332,259, 19,228 25,025 
Motor Duties .. 39,000 9,493) 9,346... 273 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 3,300 6,600] 4,250 Dr1050 Dr 250 
Crown Lands... 1,100 550} 530 |. lL 


Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans 2,600 645) 1,974) ... ail 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 12,561) 36,776 35 2,068 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 452,518) 737,452 25,506 49,899 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346 40,850) 48,650, 2,600 2,950 


eee 1885706 493,368] 786,102) 28,106 52,849 


Issues out ofthe 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 


Esti (£ thousands) 
sti- _—————_-,,.- ———— 
Expenditure | mate, Aprill April 1 Nine | Ten 
1941-42) t t days | da 
~ ended ended 


° 
-~ _ Sept. Sept. 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY } | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. and Man. of | | 
Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000, 114,937) 132,557, 1,481 1,278 
Payments to nN] 


Ireland .....| 9,200 3,749 3,614 430 361 
Other Cons. Fnd.| j 
a ere | 7,800 3,440| 3,809 55 567 


7 ao - 





NE isc | 272,000 122,126) 139,980 1,966 2,206 
Supply Services. |3934957, 1488010 2095876 97,970 130344 


Total Ord. Exp 4206957] 1610136 2235856 99,936 132550 


SeLr-BaLancinc| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99, 


Total. .+.e00./ 




















40,850, 48,650 2,600 2,950 
} 
1650986 2284506 102536'155500 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£215,641 to £2,431,216, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£79,642,179 to about £12,874 millions. 
An analysis of the approximate position of 
the National Debt on September 30th 
appears on page 432.) 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 





Net 

£ thousands Increases 
EEE 6 ccocnbbnkatcebretseesesase arter 
NR RGB PE ee A 15,750 
OS SP ee ae ee 12,050 
Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 ................ 581 
-. " .) ME” Siestbsscdedand 56 
Sav. Bonds, 1955-65 .........cccceeeseees 30,268 
PT ein onal aitrnssh's Bh» bed akaiad 8,245 
Ways & Means Advances ................. 32,285 
TO: tt tee hendhed ene euwe aa < 87,000 
267,982 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands 


Overseas Trade Guarantees .........--seeeeees 35 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph ..... Sesh hekahhea ha eh eb ees 2,400 

Under War Damage Act ..........esesseeeeees 688 

3,088 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
; RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to September 30, 1941, are -— 
(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp... 2,235,856 | Ord. Revenue... 737,452 
Gross borr. 1,474,821 
Sinking fds. 5,646 
Net borrowing .. 1,469,175 
Miscell. Receipts 





Ricetnexces 29,033 
Dec. in balances 196 
2,235,856 2,235,856 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Ways on d | Trea- 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
_ oe - | De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits | ing 
Ten- | +, Public | of iby | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- Banks 
i land | 
1940 
Sept. 50 836-0, 1085.1, 91-5 | 124-0 | 2136-7 
June 21 935-0) Not available 
2357-0 | 158-7 | 28+2| 519-0 3063-0 
July 5 955-0 Not available 
» 12 960-0) cn 
» 19 | 965-0) tee 
» 26 960-0) 1491-7, 174-3 | 12-0 | 515-5! 3153-5 
Aug. 2 960-0) Not available | 
» 9, 960-0 »  « 
» 16 960-0! a a 
” 23 960 -0) ” ” | 
» 30 | 970-0) 1525-3 213-9 | 1°0 | 513-0) 3223-2 
Sept. 6 | 970-0) Not available | 
» 13, 970-0) i. . 
f» 20 | 970-0) “oP 
97 2577-2 | 246-5] 0-7| 600-0! 3424-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Average *| Cent 
Date of | Rate /(Allotted 
Tender | ] | of Allot- | at 
Offered|Applied|Allotted| ment Min. 
| | Rate 
1940 | . - 
Sept 27 | 65-0 131-9 | 65-0 20 6-33) 81 
941 | 
June 13 | 75-0 166-5| 75-0 1911-88, 26 
» 20 | 75-0 | 158-5| 75-0 20 0-15; 31 
» 27 | 75-0 | 163-1| 75-0 1911-83) 27 
July 4 | 15-0 | 155-0 | 750 20 0469 38 
» ll | 75-0 | 155-7| 75-0 20 0-54| 36 
» 18 | 75-0 | 146-8) 700 20 0-33| 34 
» 25 | 75-0) 163-6] 75-0 1911-84| 24 
Aug. 1 | 75-0 | 165-2) 75-0 20 0-14, 27 
» 8 | 7-0) 159-1) 75-0 20 0-16; 30 
a | 75-0 | 151-8 | 75-0 20 0-31; 34 
» 22 | 750) 133-2) 75-0 20 0-95| 57 
29 | 75-0 | 152-3| 75-0 20 3-17| 38 


Sept. 5 75-0 ' 148-6) 75-0 20 3 

» 12 | 75-0 165-8) 75-0 20 2-73 | 

» 19 | 75-0 | 165-0/ 75-0 20 2-63| 26 
_» 26 75-0 186°5| 75-0 1910-65; 37 

On September 26th applications at £99 15s. cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday and 
Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 
37 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 
at her prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for 
bills to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on October 3rd. For the week ending 
October 4 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £70 millions. ° 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 











Week 3% New 
wood | nse [in| 2 
Aug. 19...... ese 2,860 | 59,874 | 
ce ee 2,805 94 
ah aera eee 3,206 23 
a? Béeeeceun 2,212 1 
op. in ba6een ed 2,496 Nil 
=i fetBouces 2,010 Nil 
a ee . Nil 
Totals to date - + »| 564,882* 340,420"! 493,611+| 322282t§ 


96 weeks, 3 39 weeks 

§ Including series “‘ A,” f ,968,537 to date. 
Interest free recei by the T to 
Sept. 30th amounted to a total value of £36,779,140. 
Up to Sept. 30th, ve of Savings Certificaets to 
the amount of £46,022, have been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 1, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: £ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Circln. ... 677,773,993 Other Govt. oe 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 716.4148); 
partment... 52,467,582 , Other Secs. - 2'063'55 
Silver Coin .. 506,83) 
Amt. of Fid, ae 
ee 730,000,0 
Gold Coin & ” 
ullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
eee 241,575 
730,241,575 730,241,515 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 124,582,834 








TS i ike at 3,520,047 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 12,427,439 | Discounts & 
gene | Advances... 3,668,212 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 25,247,910 
Bankers..... 122,336,334 ——— 
Other Accts... 54,644,278 | 28,915,422 
——_————. | Notes........ 52,467,582 

176,980,612 |Gold & Silver 
Be Serre 1,515,256 
207,481,098 | 207,481,098 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHAN GES 





(£ thousands) 
ieipaiilitaleraeeni aie aon a nai 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departments Oct. 1, | | 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
ComBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 677,774 + 6,581)+ 72,519 
Deposits: Public ......... 12,427,+ 1,790\— 8,841 
Bankers ....... 122,336 — 11,580)+ 21,063 
OND © wen cveone 54,644 + 2,405'+ 1,289 
Total outside liabilities ....| 867,181 — 1,004'+ 86,030 
Capital and rest .......... 18,073 + 22\- 5 


COMBINED ASSETS -snnsniiiiesscal aniincnecatiateail abcess 
Govt. debt and securities ... 852,013;— 4,511) + 82,38 


Discounts and advances ... 3,668— 935+ 872 
Other securities........... | 27,310\+ 4,589)+ 1,363 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 507 — 9+ 499 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,757\— 115\+ 858 
RESERVES -——————$ ——_ 

Res. of notes and coin in a . 
banking department ....' 53,983, — 6,497)/+ 1,666 


“Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in) . 
banking dept.) ......... | 28+5%|— 2-2%|+14-0% 

{ | : 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


1940 | 1941 


| 


Oct. oo pa Oct. 
2 | 17 | 24 1 





Issue Dept. : ia 
Notes in circulation ....| 605-3} 669-7, 671-4 677% 
Notes in banking depart- 6 

ment ...... ae eee | 95-0} 60-5 58-8 82% 
Government debt and 


securities®........... 627-1) 727-4 727°5 at 
Other securities ....... 29 21 20 OF 
Silver Coin ............ os 6% oF 08 
Gold, valued at ‘ 
‘fe. Med SPOT 4g 001168 00,168 -00 168 
Deposits 
Basis \Giiewsqaeds 21-3) 10-8 106 Ls 
ET | stcercscakud 101-3) 127-6, 1339 Ng 
CUA ndescccscconebe 53-4) 51-5 52:2 os 
TEP virs ince aoveaunas 176 -0| 189-9, 196-7 
Banking Dept. Secs 
oon Ren Rahal 142 -6| 120-2 129-1 1s 
Discount, etc. ........- 28 51 46 952 
SME. ddeet 6s08sess. 23-0] 206 20-7 
OD BUS.g cs onBi com 168-4] 145-9 1544 70 
Banking depart. res. ..... » 6 62 ‘0 60 % 
* Poapastiet ?.... .+.c0<0s i¢- 32-6 50-7, 28 
—— 1) 


aire See eat ea aie ae 5 
*Government debt is _£11,015,100; -_ 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue from £6 
to £730 millions on August 30, 1941 


Octo! 


Miscellane: 


Revenue | 
on Pi 


Ordinary 


Self-Bals 


Receipts 
Tempor: 


Money | 
(a) 


(b) 
Receipt 


Tre 








41 


f 
015,100 


414,813 
063,256 
506,83] 


a 


000,000 


241,575 
241,575 


f 
82,838 


568,212 
47,210 
] 5,422 
67,582 


15,256 
81,098 
ommis” 
ts, 


0% 


| . seater SPSS oon 
GH Sh04b Ahae Boars 


bE 
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THE REVENUE 


1.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. in th i : 
Year ending 31st March, 1942, as compared with the corresponding oaliate - ee of the 


TT ee a 









































a Quarter from Ist July to 30th September, 1941, com | : : 
i : , » pared Period f 1 
with the corres: | od from Ist April to 30th September, 1941, compared 
ponding Quarter of the preceding Year. s with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year. 
! mane for 
‘ t Year , 
arter ending|Quarter endi | on ; : : 
oath Sept., ° 30th Sept. a Increase. Decrease 1941-42 | Period ending | Period ending , 
1940, 1941. , , 30th Sept., | 30th Sept., Increase. Decrease. 
: 1940. 1941. 
—_——_—_— ante 
£ £ 
Orpinary REVENUE. £ 4 £ £ £ 
a — 71,812,000 | 97,920,000 | 26,108,000 
Income TaX ..-+eeereeeeeereeeees / ‘ Y , , , 
Gup-taZ ..0s-6s epeesewhaconnaases 5,170,000 5,135,000 pa eee 177,534,000 02,008,000 _ 
ee ribcukvidel cc 1y958,000 aeeioon <omners 40,840,000 | 46,110,000 5,270,000 ies 
Stam) cooec sed e6eesd sereeeeeenes » » ¥ ! am ’ ’ ’ ’ o > we 
anal Defence Contribution ..... 6,620,000 5,691,000 ia wanes oe ne 1,207,000 
Excess Profits Tax ...... esececees | 19,722,000 58,900,000 39,178,000 oo ae aes onaitae exiizese | ,235,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ...... 130,000 60,000 ne vaeoeee veen.eee 113, ap 
Tete Inland Resonus .......+ | 125,302,000 | 195,711,000 | 69,791,000 1,143,000,000 | 192,701,000 | 352,317,000 | 162,093,000 | 2,477,000 
sepandendiginanalpnnianntasenaiaseedentmmmndgintted avatar, ie nena anceml 
Customs and Excise— 
Customs .....+ hesebesccdegngenee 93,009,000 18,778,000 310,700,000 | 144,868,000 | 174,659,000 29.791.000 | ve 
SE no ceealethedacngeancade 100,800,000 | 52,100,000 266,660,000 | 85,100,000 | 157,600,000 | 72,500, =~ 
Total Customs and Excise ...... 70,878,000 577,360,000 | 229,968,000 | 332,259,000 | 102,291,000 | a 
Motor Vehicle Duties .............0005 493,000 ‘———-t ta 6 maa tt baka 
= . e , ’ , , > » ,000 =r | 147,000 
Post Office oe ROOTED oo cccccccccces ae 3,300,000 6,600,000 4°250,000 = 2,350,000 
Crown —_ 5 bateceeeseneoces . aw 1,100,000 : 530,000 ice 20°000 
Renigts from Sundry Loans 332,567 944,519 2,600,000 645,527 | 1,973,947 | 1,328,420 | — 
Miscellaneous Receipts ......++..e+ee0+ 7,918,394 | 22,258,479 | 14,340,085 20,000,000 | 12,560,884 | 36,775,606 | 24,214,722 | one 
Total Ordinary Revenue ....., 264,348,961 | 418,295,565 | 156,446,604 2,502,000 | 1,786,360,000 | 452,518,411 | 737,451,553 289,927,142 | 4,994,000 
Ce ener elll Nene cc st nll estat eal GER scanned sansaieaiad Madina tneteliaaatinaaladen 
ees £284,933,142 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. — Net Increase. 
Revenue required to meet expenditure 
on Post Office and Broadcasting... | 20,600,000 | 24,150,000 3,550,000 ome 99,346,000 | 40,850,000 | 48,650,000 7,800,000 sai 
Dei ccinconatrssetavesniben | 284,948,961 | 442,443,565 | 159,996,604 | 2,502,000 | 1,885,706,000 | 493,368,411 | 786,101,553 | 297,727,142 | 4,994,000 
eas seated Mannan iciadl etal ttcacts Melichasannncarsnenteieonamensmaennediesmanmenenaia 
£157,494,604 | | £292,733,142 
Net Increase. | Net Increase. 





II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
30th September, 1941, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 

















Estimate for | Period ending | Period endi Estimate for | Period ending , Period endi 
RECEIPTS. the Year 30th Sept., 30th Sept.” ISSUES. ; iy 
1941-42 1940. 1941. 
* | 
Ordinary Rev : £ £ £ | 
ary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 1,786,360,000 | 452,518,411 | 737,451,553 ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Self-Balanci s Interest and Management of National | 
ancing Revenue, as shown in TOTP eT Tere TT rT TTT Tere 255,000,000 114,936,887 132,556,506 
MIS ns 6 dgdaSa bo ulies oc ncks 40,850,000 48,650,000 ——— to N. Ireland Exchequer..... 9,200,000 3,748,902 3,613,448 
T $$ $$__—___|_______—— | Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,800,000 3,439,903 3,809,449 
PEP SE ass ehecnacedcscnen esp exere 493,368,411 | 786,101,553 | eee feet 
R : ins a¥ighensheetcanpaesss 272,000,000 122,125,692 359,979,403 
ts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade 
~ Marantees Act, 1959 .......scecessenercteceecs ad 85,632 Total Supply Services (excluding 
bam vanes Re ade Post Office and Broadcasting). . | 3,934,957,000 | 1,488,010,084 | 2,095,876,347 
Dt cubisene tadbgh bd nsahdienauduhehne sees 170,000 50, $$$ $$ —|——————_————— 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | Total Ordinary Expenditure. .. 4,206,957,000 | 1,610,135,776 | 2,235,855,750 
(@) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | ff ne 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. 
SI EEN hn vs ccccecctbescns 5,650,000 4,800,000 Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- 
0) F Under the ousing Act, 1914 ............ 22,000 8,000 Ciro oii cvescnesenceesneves 99,346,000 40,850,000 48,650,000 
Seiten other Issues Gree Dees ci ianay x sae 1,167,730,410 | 1,474,821,289 ——| 
eipts under the War age Act, 1941* .......... — | 29,912,000 Total Expenditure ..........-:ssseeceeceees 1,650,985,776 | 2,284,505,750 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
r Saeeennane aS Be er rrr ee — 85,632 
empor vances-— 
Bullion tee bern tihee eee st wieeeeneeee 4 170,000 _ 


Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 


j Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Bat, WORD occ cvccessccdtevsecndssesecesaes 5,650,000 4,800,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 ..........-eeeeeeees 31,000 | ,000 
| 
| 
Repayments, &c.— te crsstaninttiaibdgerietetanees 5,318,252 | 5,645,587 
H respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas) Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic 
: Trade Guarantees oS Serre _ | 151,600 Shipping Act, 1934 .........-- Jes eesesessssceees 102,180 a 
S Tespect of Issues under Land Settlement Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936..... 970,000 930,000 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.............. 81,284 | 82,737 | Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- 
” Thies ot Rs under Section 26 of the | ments Condit) 2 Wily hat, S08 ccna woe 962,490 609,519 
Woe WR Gncaetudeleosecscecstaases oe 1,064,978 Issues under tion (1) of the erseas Tra 
—— | See MRR ME, fo cciea'dncasdondevense os 3,361,865 688,600 


Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08— 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 ... 34,000 


| 1,668,177,688 | 2,297,07,789 


b. 





30th Sept., | 1,667,585,563 | eson.arnene 
1941. | 





j } 
: | | 30th Sept., 
Balances in Exchequer on 1940. | 1941. | |. “Soar | 
B el ms . £ f Balances in i £ f 
Bank of Ireland 2,035,635 aon er9 Bank of England ... 2,035,336 | 2,049,588 
Shes 360,7 540,036 | 2,394,622 | 2,626,515 Bank ofirehed’ <2. | “gskalt | —"Seizea8 | 2,986,747 | 2,431,216 





£| 1,670,572,310 | 2,299,704,304 





( 1,670,572,310 | 2,299,704,304 


he Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 


* In addition to sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of t 


Treasury, 30th September, 1941, 








* Dang 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 


Finland a in ‘**The Economist’ of 

Dec. 9th, 1939; Norway, of Apr. 13th, ns ASSETS 

Denmark, of Apr. th; Netherlands, +Reserve: Gold ......... 

May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th ; France, of ee ee 

June 8th ; ‘Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; ES ois sus eencese 
. of Oct. 26th ; Mellie ‘Iran, of Nov. 23rd ; LIABILITIES 


Estonia 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th ; Egypt, of May 10th ; 
Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; Bulgaria, of August 9th ; 
Greece, of August 23rd ; Prague, Reichsbank, of 
August 30th ; Hungary, of 13th; Inter- 
Settlements, Japan and Sweden, of 
Sept. 20th; New Zealand, Argentina, A 
Portugal, India and U.S. Reporting Member 
Banks, of Sept. 27th. 


* SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Note circulation. ......... 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. ... 
Chartered banks ......... 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $ 


| 
| 
| 


+ Gold and foreign = transferred to inten 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


October 4, 1941 
CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


Million Turkish pounds 











Sept. | Aug. Aug. | Sept. 
4, | 20, , 30, | 5 
fee Penge bee June | May May | 
14-3} 4:89 40-6 67-3 Aeuein ». | 27, 3 
555-6 651-1 661-1 663-5 | Gow... 110-61 tae 1 1s 
o aeces| 210: ; in 
312-9] 415-6 422-2, 426-7 | Treasuty bonds nn **| yan) 462 (467 
16-9 27-5 60-7 75-3 | Commercial bills ....._ || | 941.7 of 1375 13) 
225-8) 211-9 212-9 251-7 | Securities ......22.22.21!] “S6-3 “54. “a4 
ono RET EEEE EEE ETE 10-4) 152-9 154.5 i 
LIABILITIES 
Donal i. circulation....... Hf 2 -* 505 +5 5]3 
cidha inka bn anaes 42-3 144, 
Chang and other exch. v) 28 2) 25°5 254 7 


= | Aug. | Aug. _ 


Million $’s AssETS 1940 | 1981 | 1941 | 1941 
Sag |S SiR Set |e cca 0-2 Mh Sans ans aN 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 18, 25, oreign Exchange........ 
RESOURCES | 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 Discounts, etc............ 174-3 70-3. 94-6} 92-0 NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMAN 
Gold Certifs. on hand and Advances ............... 143-8 20-3 19-4 19°8 
due from Treasury ..... | 18, 843) 20,297 20,297; 20,362 Securities .......cccccees 86°9' 69-8 69-8) 69-9 Million lei 
Total reserves ........... | 19,203] 20,576 20,580| 20,647 ___ LIABILITIES = 
Total cash reserves ....... | 348 263 267, 269 Notes in circulation....... 12245 -6 2047 -7 2105 -7/2083 -3 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....) 2 434) 2,184 2,184 2,184 Other sight liabilities ..... 565-1, 233-0 233-7) 232-2 | 
Total bills and secs........ 2,447, 2,207 2,204 2,204 : June | May | May | May 
Total ae eebeaced 22,462); 23,816, 24, 206} 23,932 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK ASSETS ite | saat 17, | 4 
IABILITIES 941 | 194 ] 
FR. notes in circn Sd s 406 t 130 1 147 7,164 Million £’s — and - exchange . ii ,545032,383 32, a hea 
xcess mr. bank res. ..... 2: 5,250) 5,200 foreign exchange ........ | 3,913 5,615! 6,274 6.77 
Se | ee ee 13, 798 a 13, oo 13, 328 13, ne | Aug. | Aug. | | Aug. | Aug. a - canes ee | | 18, 987 23, 119) 23,519 23,54 
ee 16, 1 8, 15, reasury bills iss 
Total deposits ........... | 16,021) 15, tar 15,497; 15,508 ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 1941 losses on credits ....... ' 4,470 4,149 4,149 414 
— lia = (.2eebasnie (22. ees ~ i ~ 4 io tg os coin aan eit | _ a 52 = ° = “ > — Dn &66adeus | iF — : 866 5, 826, 5,749 
geerve ratio............ | ills discounted ......... | 1-26 0-97) 0-98 O- State debt.......-.....+. | 48 3,548 3, 
Banas aup TREASURY , Invest. and other assets .../ 35°50 42°53) 41-86) 42-26 Secs. and Participations...; 2,377 4, bas 4,436 4,43 
ESOURCES LIABILITIES | | 
ef eee |22- 166 % 185 = m8 % ey ae in ay ee eenu ke | 21-58 27-17) 25-49, ° 36 = Lmenenee 52. sal nn 
bank currency | posits: Government ...| 2°20 4:79 3-81 “54 Notes in circulation.......) 6| 69,774 69,853 
 Liasiuities | Bankers’ ...... | 39-61 54-64 57 “01) 60 -06 Other sight liabilities ..... | 18,903 18,092 | 20,170 20,292 
Money in circulation ...... | 8,090] 10,036 10,046! 10,070 SE ovnccacs 434-87 5-11) 2-89 Long-term liabilities ..... | 2,449 3,194) 4/332 4,288 


Treasury cash and dep. ...! 3,091! 2,853 2,742) 2,729 Reserve Ratio ........... 


6 
+153 -2% 57 -7%'57 -8% 57 0/97 “8% 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Sept. 27th and Oct. 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers Switzeriand. Francs Canada. 
A (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. cS “s 2 

7-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16°85~-95. iat} 
is *95§-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Duteh indies. Florin i -11) 
ne gy “a dos (110) 380-1 ‘aa 400-04; 

D . Escudos 99 - 00 -20. $4 02-04 ; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (V 
on Gin ae Ge ae nt Oe ey eh, ey. 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 27th and Oct. 3rd. 


Piastres (97 4). ott India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-18 

Hongkong. 143-15id Y d. : 

July 26 26th-Oct. 3rd, auaguotel. 8 a yee ~ ) os 3 - Seteenbia. 
6 (sellers). Francs 176}-}. > i &d 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay an a P ng of 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 


? cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Swi 3 cents 
le 1 
» 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East indies. 1) cents pm.-par. — 





MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 27th and Oct. 3rd :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Disco 
0 t 
Bills, 60 days, 1%% 3 months, 14°; 4 months, tae 14%; 6 mann hh ie 
bi = 2 ree To Phy % 3 months, 1%%. Day-to-day money, 
a. sae 3° ank deposit rates #%- Discount deposit at 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. per fine 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. d, d. d. 
Sept. 25...... 234 23 Sept. 30....... 234 23% 
a deas 234 23 Bem Bevscece 234 23% 
— 234 23 % 


PROVINCIAL BANE CLEARINGS (& thousands) 


Wi ek dames Week 











Aggregate 
ended _January | 1 to ended January 1 to 
| Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
) 27, 28, 27, 28, | 27, 28, | 21, 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 1940 , 1941 
Working | 
days:— | 6 | 219 | 221 | Newcastle.. 1,293, 1,171) 50,321 50, 155 
Birmingham..| 1, 88 1,863) 85,499) 85,540) eenens "405 377| 16,361 17,052 
Bradford... .. 2,915) 2,566) 64, "516! 84,088) Sheffield . 421; 447) 25, 240, 26,370 
Bristol....... 2,107| 2,381! 70,048) 75,702! _—|— eee 
PG visdcnes 580) 607) 28,565) 24, 523) 10 Towns . ./24,939 25,533, 10222 274 1049914 
Leicester... .. 623) _ 637) 28,766) 31,099) —— |—_ |__| 
Liverpool ....} 5,058) 5,290/218479 209299) Dublin*....| ... on 


3,616 


Manchester...| 9, 49) 10, et a South’ ptont | 66) 


" 
t Clearing began May 14, 1940 


* Sept. 21, 1940, and Sept. 20, 1941. 


NEW YORE EXCHANGE RATES 


Now Yask on | Sept. 25,' Sept. | 27, Sept. 29, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 


1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 








l ; 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 

| RE a ae | 403} 40 4034 | 4034 | 403, 403 
PORE SOE | 2-30 2:3 2°30 | 2-30 | 2:30 | 2:30 
Montreal, Can. $.......... | 88-680 88-875 | 88-930 | 88 -875 e8- or 86-875 
SE eek vcnn dubs ded 23-31t | 23-31t | 23-31¢ | 23-28t | 23 wt, 
eR Teer ona 6. 40-.55t 5.40-. 553/6. 40-.55t 5.40-.553)5. re et 5.40-.55¢ 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) ..| 23-60* | 23 -58* | 23 -58* 23-55% | 23-58% | 23° 50 
Brazil, Milreis ............ | 5:05 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | 5:05 5:05 

| j cena 








* Official rate 29-78. t+ Commercial bills. t Nominally quoted. 


LL neers iam TED 


_~ = Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept 
_ 1941 1941 1941 9d a ist 
GRAIN: = 
t Chicago, Der -— a METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cons 
wget ~~ oe Ageebeek _ : Iter, East St. Louis, spot .... 7-25 7°25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
aa — , meses 724 1 Mi: CELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— DT cadet 4a navanahemenees 117 7 
ats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 51° , N.Y., Accra, Oct. ....... 7 62 7°89 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... 224 224 
Foe Dice, Dec. .........-.- . Coffee, N.Y, cash— — aa. 
one a 0, INO. Pee eeceseseseees "96 di 
oar ALi ont af Ont eonceenes 554 60 RB ss oo. ist 13 Sugar, u¥. Cuban Cent, i be 3-50 1° 
G er, Connecticut Bin aise ih a6” tin Cotton, N.¥., Am. mid, spot .... 17°39 17-48 (ee gern S ak 
fan, NY Strats, spot. --2---0::  $2-00 62-00 | Colton Om) NV. Oot s2..200:. 8-88 18-2 | Moody tadex” of “staple ‘sou 
Tih cncssrinecns 10-57} 10-67} modities, Dec. $1, 1981—100.. 214-3" 





Octob 


aaa 


Br 

Tennant Bros 
Coal, 
Neepsend Ste 


Ransome x 
Finar 


Ceylon Estate 
Covent Garde 
Ideal Buildin 
United Cc ity ] 
Sho} Invest 
a Moto 
Perfecta Mot 


at tock oil C 
Lobitos Oilty 


_ , 
a. i ant ul 
Lambak . 
Malacca P’ la 
Merchiston . 


Cunard Ste: 
Cunard Wh 
Sh 


Maynards L 


Assam Co. 

Galaha Cey 
Jorehaut . 
Tea Corpor 


Aire Wool | 


Capital ane 
City & Int 
Cc 


Aspro Ltd. 
Bennis Cot 
Berry, Wis 
Blakeboro" 
Budgett ( 
Lever Bro 
London E 
Packer (H 
* Triplex | 
Totals (£0) 
Week to O 
Jan. 1 to! 


—— 


Rat 


SEeeS | 


f 








ay | May 
a 24 
41 | 194) 
416 32,4 
274) 6.77 
519 23,54 


149° 4.14 
826, 5,74 
548 3.549 
136 4.4% 


74 69,853 
70 20,292 
52) 4,288 


. per fine 
OWS !— 

) Months 
3% 
a3 yy 





1049914 


3,616 


ct. 1, 
194] 


ents 
1034 
, +30 
§ 875 
} 28t 
0-553 
, -50* 
05 


nt. 


41 


ts 


—o— 





October 4, 1941 


_ 


Company 





enc 


Breweries, &c. 


tennant Bros. .---+-+-+s++ 
au Coal, Iron and Steel 
Neepsend 
Ransome & Marles Bearing 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Ceylon Estates Investment 
Covent Garden Properties 
Ideal Building & Land 
United City Property Trust 
Shop Investments 
. Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Perfecta Motor Equipments 
il 


Attock Oil Co 
Lobitos Oilfields .... 
Rubber 
Amalgamated Bruas .... 
Cicely ...+--++> 
Dwa Plantations 
Lambak : 
Malacca Plantations 
Merchiston 


Shipping 

Cunard Steamship 
Cunard White Star . 
Shops and Stores 


Maynards Ltd.......2.+-s+eeeseeee 


Tea 
Assam Co. ..cccccccccccceces 
Galaha Ceylon 
Jorehaut 
Tea Corporation 
Textiles 


Aire Wool Co. 
Trusts 
Capital and National 
City & International 
Other Companies 
Aspro Ltd. .. 
Bennis Combustion . 
Berry, Wiggins & Co. i See 
Blakeborough (J.) & Sons..... 
Budgett (H. H. & S.) 
Lever Bros. & Unilever 
London Express Newspaper 
Packer (H. J.) & Co. ........ 
“ Triplex ” Safety Glass 
Totals (£000's) : 
Week to Oct. 4, 1941 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 4, 1941 


Steel and Tool........... 


| 
} 
| 
| 


THE WEEK’S C 

















| 
| 





Year Total Deprecia-| 
Ending | Profit tion, etc. 
| f 
June 30 | 136,449 
Mar. 31 | 149,083 | 
June 30; 114,995 
Mar. 31 | 5.664 1,134 
June 30 | 237,495 | ies 
Dec. 31 | 23,735 | 
June 30 | 87,496 | 
June 30 | 100,537 | 
June 30 15,131 | 2,962 
Dec. 31 757,126 150,000 
Dec. 31 | * 308,791 hon 
Mar. 31] 26,302| ... 
Mar. 31 42,950 2,500 
Dec. 31 15,926 5,318 
Mar. 31 47,265 1,500 
Dec. 31 102,127 6,300 
Mar. 31 14,921 ios 
Dec. 31 505,339 | 20,833 
Dec. 31 | 2,574,804 |1,196,718 
June 30 32,387 
Dec. 31 431,354 om 
Dec. 31 68,599 5,500 
Dec, 31 296,625 a 
Jan. 31 85,278 798 
Aug. 31 12,092 
July 31 44,110 
Aug. 31 65,173 
June 30 | 285,121 7,940 
April 30 36,105 1179 
Dec. 31 48,308 | 
Juwe 30 | 149,258 
Feb. 28 | 117,484 | 
Dec. 31 | 9,754,967 | aes 
June 30| 246,876 | 70,198 
Dec. 31 57,628 7,519 
June 30j} +=191,268 17,269 
No. of Cos 
36 17,189 | 1,498 
1,471 312,618 25,201 


| Available | 
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OMPANY RESULTS 

















Net Appropriation { Preceding Year 
ae | for j ila a, 
after Deb. | Distribu- + or — 
Interest tion Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in | Total Net Ord 
Div. Div. Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
Forward i 
| j ; 
i| , ; / : 
£ | £ £ | £ % | £ | £ £ £ % 
42,495 | 58,913 | 4,263 | 26,354 | 124 10,000 | + 1,878 | 97,939} 42,463 | 125 
106,703 | 119,570 || 1,698 | 79,902 | 50 | 25,000; + 103 || 173,708 | | 
, , , ,902 | 50 | , + 73,708 104,186 | 50 
73,295 | 151,030 || .’, 74,725 | bed 038 | 
- | se | 725 | 20 — 1,430 } 129,800 | 90,038 | 20 
882 || 43] Bl... — 127 | 7,376 1,948 | 15 
24,300 | $3,586 | ie .. | 34,000] — 9,700 | 294°596 | 46'647 | Nil 
wane | 9b | a a + 1,950 37,332 |D-. 17,925 | Nil 
13,918 | 41 |}. ae 10,000 | + 3,918 || 113,320 33,100 | Nil 
443} 25,102 || —_ 9,675 | 6 md + 3,130 || 113,989 28,530} 10 
i} | 
8,163 | + 17,289 i | 5,250 | 17} 2,500 | + 413 31,928 9,075 | 174 

105,150 | 294,359 || 180,000 | 10 mn _ 

209,655 | 479,484 | 100,000 | 10 | 100,000 | + "yess 254713 180,691 10° 
11,225 12,725 || 1,200 9,999 9 + 26 15,619 8,736] 6 
12,874 20,312 4 13,343 | 10 | — 1,369 28,224 16.954} 10 

, 392 || 4, 9 ae 1,869 8,130 513} Nil 
15,333 27,013 |. 15,000 | 74 + 333 28,613 15,453 | 7} 

41,827 74,756 || 8,625 32,665} 4 “a + 537 | 5Q,823 21,323 | 2) 
5,479 6,916 1 po 4,875 | 7 500} + 104 | T1900 5,587 | 7} 

146,110 | 423,639 ||. + 146,110 || 387,573 63,443 | Nil 

1,284,094 | 1,414,351 a + 1,284,094] 1,620,710] 421,499 | Nil 
(a) 16,473 | 50,821 | 3,390 | 31,168} 8 | — 18,085 73,321] 39,982] 8 

57,926 85,291 || ... | 60,000] 6 — 2,074 || 531,988 86,139} 7 

21,072 23,996 | 3,600 17,520] 6 48 || 591973 21,171} 6 
; , s 40,000 | 10 + 2,436 || 298.646 40,073 | 10 
6.479 | 11,233 | : 6,301) 6 + ‘1781 70149) 7676] 7% 
11,438 18,387 3,000 6,875 | 12) 1,563 17,818 16,633 | 20 
10,959 25,602 || 7,937 a sc. + 3,022 47,865 13,471 | Nil 
18,237 | 59,583 16,125! 4000] ‘2 | . 11388 | 78.671 | 26,106| 3 
| | j 

139,632 | 158,661 || 14,094 66,250 | 25 60,000} — 712] 283,231} 154,350] 25 
14,833 18,049 || 6,000} 7,500} 10 1,000} + 333 35,195 19,371} 10 
62,026 | 124,530 | 20,825 | 25,625 | (a) + 5,576 59,512 56,012 | (0) 
14,504 26,351 2,892 | 12,139 20 see 527 82,080 25,853 | 10 

, 001}... om “? 5,001 i 108,118 23,468 | Nil 
6,934,967 | 8,651,816 4,346,779 | 660,535 | 5 | 700,000 |+ 1,227,653) 7,963,675 | 6,690,532 | 10 
174,578 261,462 | 105,000 61,200} 5 i + 8,378 || 361,807} 301,609] 5 
; 0,392 |}... asl a 10,000 | + 17,154 32,969 9.684 | Nil 
11,698 25,938 || 32,356 | 10 |Dr25,000 4,342 || 110,732 9] 5 
| 
9,688 12,861 || 4,557 1,584 933 2,614 | 14,073 8 909 
146,833 | 225,252 || 34,542) 90,357 14,359 | + 7,575 || 299,838 | 165,987 
i i 


a 


(a) Excludes £11,728 to Reserve for Insurance under War Damage Act, 1941. 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 











s *Int. | 
Company or 
} Final 
le 
___ INSURANCE cos 
Yorkshire Insurance ..... 25* 
MINING 
Ashanti Goldfields........ | 223¢ 
Emperor Mines .......... | 6d ps* 
General Mining & Finance.| 10* 
Gopeng Consolidated ..... 5* 
Naraguta Tin ........... 3t 
a piekoastuetaens 10* 
Os bnsiens ose} 6d 
South Crofty ............ 3d ae 
Bape bpaiaees 6d ps*| 
Tin Fields of Nigeria ..... 641; 
PAINS 5.4 6 in 0'« ste 
TEA AND RUBBER 
OG eeedunndd¥ac: ‘i 
t Rajah Rubber ..... és 
COE asics cccbese 33° 
RS is 


(o) 10°, on “‘ A” Shares and 16-6% on “ B” Shares. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








interim dividends 








| Pay- | Prev ee *int. 
otal i ootae Company or 
Total! able | Year pan) + Final 
0 o | 
/O 10 o | 
Parit-Bruas Rubber ...... ' 5t 
Oct.13) 25* Port Dickson-Lukut Rbr. .| a 
South Wanarajah Tea..... . -— 
see (Oct.31] 223° INDUSTRIALS 
we .-» | 6d ps* Access Investment ....... _ 
... |Nov24 10* Assoc. Portland Cement... 24°) 
Sia wai 5* British Portland Cement .. 5° | 
8 she 10 British Xylonite ......... 23° 
)20 jOct.18} 30(c) Cable & Wireless ........ 1}*| 
oes. MOCK eve Cannock Collieries ....... | 5$t 
+ | Oct. 8| 3d ps* Cowans Sheldon ..,...... “ne 
«.. {Oct. 31) 6d ps* Churchill Machine Tool . 15* 
10 sad 10 City & International Trust ‘ 
ea 33* Cote SOE ok ccnscvemes 3t 
Ebonite Container........ 5* 
5 eee 5 Edinburgh Investment... . R id 
6 jOct.17} 4 English Sewing Cotton ... 23° 
ous eas 34° Ericsson Telephone ...... t 
2¢ 2 Firth (Thos.) & Brown (J.) +i") 


(c) To date in respect of 1940-41. 


a ts ceeeeisiaiatietntcesenblinintetenenmamrnnncniih 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 


OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





. 2 for Week Receipts ; 
Name 8 Ending io ae hes Name 
' 
r 1941 | + or — 1941 + or — 
intial ities ich sls tse I a ao ae Second Brt. . 
Bua, and Pacific 000 | 15,551,000 |+ 2,222,000 | New British 
Th hee 12 Sept. ¢ + 80, | 15,551, + 2,222, New British . 
RA Gt. Southern’: 42 "= at 000 | 443,000 | 34,410,000 |+ 1,694,000 | Inv. Trust .. 
3A. Western... |” 122,” 20 $930,000 + 305,000 | 9,264,000 + 1,877,000 | Bk.-Insur. .. 
Conia Pacific... 12) 5. 21 | $4,578,000 + 1,041,000 |152,431,000 |+ 35,678,000 | Insurance . . 
pl Argentine... 12°” 20 | $1,946,500 + ‘583,950 | 21,388,600 + 4,408,250 | Bank .. 

“Salo (Brazil). 38" 21” £36,375 + £5,590 1,416,778 + 31,209 | Scotbits 


Gross Receipts 


¢ Receipts in Argeutine pesos. 


Aggregate Gross 








. Pay- | Prev. 
Total able | Year 
o | |e 
15 sili 
5 (Oct.30; 4:17 
a i 
ai! @ 
+» fOct.3h & 
~~ pctdr FF 
ee Eres 23* 
ete id 1i* 
 . ere ee 
10 | | 10 
one | 45° 
2 ae 
s | 6 
5* 
dg a 3* 
|Nov 10 24° 
Ls | Oe 
a. y6* 














*Int. 
Company or | Total 
7 Final 
a 
Hickson Lloyd & King. . eos | 
Horseley Bridge & Piggott; ... 123 
Indestructible Paint ..... Ut ee 
Lamont (James H.) ......,;  7)% ... 
Manchester Liners....... sea 7} 
Mueett L068... +4->- 1237; 20 
Phillips (Godfrey) ........ ilcc - 
Rhondda Transport ... # eed 
St. Austell Electric ....... ee oe 
Shop Investments ....... 3t 6 
Shropshire Electric “‘ A ’’. | ... 
“ce B ” 23* 


' 

| 
Tea Corporation oh 40 
Trafford Park Estates .... 447, 7 
United Premier Oil i 
Urban Electric 
Vavasseur (J. H.) 
Ward (George) Barwell ... | 
Weymann’s Motor Bodies 








t Free of Income Tax. 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 


14/6-15/3 
8/3 bid 
9/3-10/3* 


11/0-12/0 





15/3-16/9* 
15/6-17/0* 
15/3-17/0* 


Sept. 30, 1941 


21/74-22/45 


li 
i 


Name 


(Table excludes certain open 


\\National D. .| 


Century ....| 
Scottish ....| 
Univ. 2nd 


inv. Flex ...| 
i\Inv. Gen. .../ 
ii Key. Flex... 


iiKey. Con. ... 


closed trusts) 





11/3-12/3 | Key. Gold ..| 


.| 12/0-13/3 xd | Br. Ind. 4th. 


11/0-12/0 | Elec. Inds. .. 
..| 13/3-14/3 xd | Met. & Min. . 
10/0-11/0 | Cum. Inv.... 
13/9-14/9 Producers. . . 


11/4}-12/7} | Dom. 2nd.. 
10/7 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 





-11/10$ |\Orthodox ... 
t Bid and offered. 





Pay- | Prev. : 
able | Year 
| 


det. 30 


| Sept. 30, 1941 | Name | Sept. 30, 1941 
se ae 


8/9-10/0 
12/3-13/9 
14/0 bid 
10/9-12/3 
14/6-16/0 
6/3-7/3 
5/44-6/14 
7/6 xdt 





aid mt amet 08 





‘ea? 


432 


Sept 


23 


Q 
ats 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 


Wheat s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. i.o.b. Mont... 20 9 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) ....+- 14 8 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 

Straights d/d London ee 25 ¢ 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 28 7 
Oats {e) ,, : . 13 10 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., tea ox 5 9 

MEAT—HBee!, per 8 lb.— 
a {48 
English long Si@S .......e.ee++ 1 6 0 
Imported hinds ......+++e++ 5 4 
Englist ‘.} 3 
Mutton, per & Ib.—English ..... L 8 0 

Imported .......-.e0. essere 4 4 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ........ & 0 
BACON (per cwt.).—Wilts, cut side 126 0 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green.....---+- 132 0 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, 

Piset BORG . occ cccccccccssccene 142 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced .........-..++- 99 2 

Imported ........2+5---seeeeee 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

Accra, Gf. ....cccceesssercccee 45 0 

Grenada fine .......,.cceecseee 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— k 

Santos supr. Cc. & f......seeeeeee Nom. 

Costa Rica, medium to good..... ae : 
EGGS (per 120)—English.......... 20 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, new .......c0--seee008 { : ; 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

RAS TE cos cccnceees 
Rerinep Lonpox— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 

CONSUMPTION .........-eeeeee 31 2 
West India Crystallised ........ { a R 

TOBACCO (per |b.)— 

Indian stemmed and unstemmed ; ; 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 

ERENIDs v's dc checannccncsece 24 

TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) d, 

Raw, Mid-American ........... 9.24 

ee fe rs 12.05 
Pe GED BE vn spcrccusessa 16.81 

Bee eer 18.12 
_» 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 25.95 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. 

16 x 16, 32's & 50’s...... 28 0 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s...... 40 3 


(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, 
(d@) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


, Sept. 30, 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


] 


>». d, 
51 4} 
14 8 


25 ¢ 
28 11 
13 10 
13 103 


Or Osun + 


126 
132 


coo of0 42200 


142 


99 


45 
81 


oo WN OC 


Nom. 
185 
200 

20 

64 


oooco 


? 
oo 


49 10 


50 10 


NO, 
—s 
S2onmw 


d. 
9.24 
12.05 
16.81 
18.12 
25.95 
a’ a 
28 0 
40 3 


1941 
TEXTILES—continued 
OOTTON— continued 
Cloth 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s. d 
18 x 16,10 Ib......... 1410 
39 in. ditto, 37} yards, 
OS 3 BR GE E22 - ccces 13 9 
FLAX (per ton)— ‘<4: 
EAUORENNE TLE 6 00 600s teseveses Nom. 
eee ee ae ree ee Nom. 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot 
PM cissthasdadsseed sod¢acec 30/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee........ 46 me 
Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle). . 4 6 
10}/40 Hessians, per yd. .......- 0 6% 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 4% 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- 
Bia. BOD gOe.” .. 2c cccccsceces 46 4 
ssh (per % }—Afri Se} ¥ : 
( ton)—African, Sept.- s. 
Oct —No. 1 F cpautn chon’ re 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70's ...... 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... . 393 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s . 24 
Tops— 
64's WAIP ..... ss cccccccccess 45 
56’s super carded ........++-- 39 
48's average carded .......... 31 
44’s prepared .......-eeeeees 293 
MINERALS 
| COAL (per ton)— s. d. 
| Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 4 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne .. 4 2 - 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 
| Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 
| Steel, rails, heavy ..........0. 290 6 
| Tinplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 
| NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper.(c) Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash .......... oa - ; 
Three months ..... Bb 
| Lead (d)}—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 
| Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/15/0 
| Aluminium, ingots and bars..... 110/0/0 
i Nickel, home delivery ........ 6 ze 
| Antimony, English, 99%....... 110/0/0 
| Wolfram, Empire ....... per unit 2/10/0 
i Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 
Quicksilver .........per 76 Ib.f ,380/0 
s. d. 
' GOLD (per fine ounce) ........... 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
(AEA tit terinbishcehnannean 11} 


charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


Sept. 23, Sept. 30, 


1941 


ae, 
14 10 


13 9 
s 

ak 

Nom. 


30/0/0 
44/0/0 
s. d. 
4 6 
0 6 
0 
4 


45 


£ 
30 


PoP aw 


Sev 
Ona 


nN 

~3 
by 
ape 


w 

_ 

te 
OADS oO 


re 
FRR 


a 
£5 
s aso 
SSSSSSSUSSOUUSS 


sesesoossoooscosco 


- 
oo 
~ 
no 
oc 


s. d. 
168 0 


114 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 13 and Sept. 20. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, djd 


Sept. 23, Sept, x 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton— (a) 


6-ton loads and upwards per ton . 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ........ per ton 
», Lartaric, English, less 5% . Ib, 
Ammonia, Sulphate ..... per ton 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 
Potash, Sulphate ........ per ton 
<= per ton 
Soda Crystals ........ per ton{ 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
i aed dakeBan kote be cee cae tes 
HIDES (per Ib.) 
Wet salted Australian, , 
Queensland ....... \ 40/50 Ib. 
Come, FOUN GE, csciccccceces 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 
EE ska cas ieeictcciGs 
OS as 60 od creecivasys 


Dressing Hides ........... ave 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil adel 

: - Vaporising Oi). .... 
(6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ....... 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England 
and Wales— 
PGES cb cos csecresanaed 
oS Re ee 


ROSIN (per ton)—American ....... 


RUBBER (per Ib.)-— 
St. ribbed.smoked sheet ........ 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange... 157/10/0 157/100 


TALLOW (per ton)—-London Town 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


RAG MP cpecescuneve vcnane 
Rape, crude 
Cotton-seed, crude ... 
Coconut, crude .. 
Palm 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ..... e 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Uy eee . 
SE . cee ndenennensesene 


194] 194) , 
site, London area 
s. d 5 
49 6 a? 
60/0/0 60/0/90 
‘ d. $ d 

33 3 
9/11/0 9/1) 4 
13/10/0 13,19, 
11j0/0 aio 
5/0/0 s/o 
5/5/0 5/5/0 
12/10/0 12/10/0 
s. d. 8. d 
9 0 % 
0 6 0 6 
0 8 0 8 
0 6 6 
{ 0 8 0 H 
2 0 2 0 
40 4 0 
1 3 1 3 
2 4 24 
0 7 oy 
ee 1 2 
20 20 
2 6 26 
a a 1 9 
0 1]} Oil 
1 0 0 
1 6 1 & 
0 8 0 & 
0 9 0 9 
Nom, Nom, 
a 4, s. d. 
1181 
22/10/0  22/10/0 
41/10/0  41/10/0 
44/5/0 44/5/0 
31/2/6 31/26 
28/2/6 28/2/6 
20/15/0  20/15/0 
7/15/0 = 17/15/0 
12/5/0 12/7/6 
20/0/0  20/0/0 


(c) Price is at buyer's premises. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


NATIONAL DEBT 


























Million & 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA —---—--——- + — ae Bs ~~ 
l ee | ; 
| 3 lest ie | le ie eo. i¢. 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to ; ia [He |e a hers [ms a | Oe | Me 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. | yo: G21 eo if lee | 2h | ud 2 # 
= x is S sa | Xet1 koe 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-45 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on August 20th. | SBT: ome | aes pe |S 
Ecuador.* Sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. $ on August 15th. 24% Cons. & Annuities ....| 573 300! 300, 300} 300) 300! 300) 09 > 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commission 2° Seaeetin tae ee aa | i s = 3aal sal 3451 245, 245 
of 1 per cent. to Centra Bank July 23rd. 2476, Conversion Loan ..... oe .. | 206, 207) 207) 207) 207) 207 _ 
: io ; : °, Conversion Loan ...... | le ' 302! 
Nicaragua.* St ating rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-54) cordobas per 4% Sanvames ae ae a oo oan 7331 a 739 739 
-S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax), July 23, 1941. 4 Zo Conversion Loan cae de Se ee os te Dd "29 
EI Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-50} colones per $ on August 30th. Temuco An aoe, ee “30 3 | 7a | — “a a 15 
. aoa » toate Biss $0} 20; 13 «15} = 15) 15) a a i 
Venesuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S § since August 4th. 33% Wa sss | 7 ni 2. * ats oitla eit] i 19 1,911 
1941 ; free market 3-70 bolivares per dollar. r Chios Coat Wie ees ae 3,569 = 7 — 1 at 1 aes ‘| a regt a 
* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 24% Funding Loan .......| ... | ... 200} 200} 200} 200) 200) 200; 200 
24°, Funding Loan ...... a 101} 101) 101; 101) 101; 191) 10 
3°/ Funding Loan ....... “| | aaa] 140; 140! 240} 138) 139,88? 
4%, Funding Loang --....| -.. | 409) 345] 341) 341| 341] 336, 340) we 
- Defence Bonds ....| ... | ... 100 100) 100; 100 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 38/'N. Defence Loan. = | OY 783} "ei ea] 156] 201) 201 
a Tey aE: 1. | 360) 195 193, 195) 198 190, 19) 1% 
SEE A j | ) aa ME ee. 0s aie 
Changed From To | Changed From To National Savings Cts.** ...| ... 267] oa aaa ar re 606| 670) 708 
Aunsterdam Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madri > & 3°, Defence Bonds ...... ww. | ce | 60] 254 202} 250) 307) SH 
hie g. 28,’ Madrid ... uly 15,°35 5 ‘4 3% War Loan............] wad as 99 300; 300; 303, 303 3 
Athens.......+. uly 26,°41 6 5 | Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35.... 2 | 24% N. War Bds.’45-47.... 7] | ud aml 43g 44a; 444 
atavia ....... ee SS SME sccceseces May 12,°40 4) 3 24°, N. War Bds. "46-48 ._. “w 148) 349 «(492 
Belgrade ....... eb. 1, 35 | a) SPAS Mar. 17,’°41 2 43 Be OO INR i soc ccccens ce : ai ot See A 89) 219} 322 
Berlin ..-..+... April 40 4) S| Protoria........ June 2°41 34 3 | Other Debt.222222022201. ef ce | a aa 3) 
Breseas.- anus ~* S 4 of EP oeewte ae Oct. 1°35 4 44 External Sheik dine tinged vo | 1,357] 1,052) 1,032} 1,032] 1,032) 1,035) 1,035) Loe 
Boho ..... Selb SB 3 | gug........... Feb. 17, °40 {i Sab | Treasury Billy == -. 151,107} “492) 1,426] 1,921 2,152) 2,212) 2,381) bof 
3 -++ Oct. ; cs : d 00... \ 
Cabomite ...... Nov. 28,’35 3) 3 Rio de Janeiro . May 31, '35 ... 3 Treasury Deposits by Banks Ls — E. 18 ia 429) 519) 601 
OR iiss Jaa th lS” Sg Dames ---.+- mie tse esal 6,033 6 263] 8 932110203 10900) 11,399] 12,156 12.87 
EL Seas nee oé ¢ ; 5 2,156) 12, 
Copenhagen .... Oct. 15,°40 4) 4 Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 3) 3 Other Cap. Liabilitie CFs 08S ©1888. 888 1010310902} 11,399 ++ | 
Helsinglors +. Dec. 334 4 | Zurich «4.00.0. Nov.25,36 2 uy | Se ies .....] Sm] 46] '156) ‘Isai tr | ff | 154) -|— 
OVNO ........ . a ae ae sia . ° abilities*...... . | | ++ ; 
Lisbon --.----+ Mar. 31, °41 4 | Wellington :°°: watt wt i 711) 8,079 8,301} 9,084) ft | tt | 11,553 
Fed. Res... Aug. 26, ’ Ber LT Oct. 26,°39 4 = ee argeemnnes eentgs Seen omnes ee 
. 3 t Estimates, which do not allow for sinking fund allocations. © Reta 
ee keen Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets fess  . 
$ After qualisation Account), and including holdings of Public parte bt. 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 
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